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QUICK SERVICE 
HIGH QUALITY 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate —99.9% KCL minimum 


Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No.—WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . .. 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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You don’t have to look this close to see the advan- 
tages of selling Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate. The first 
thing you’ll notice is that Lion gives you a definite 
storage advantage because of its super-density. An 
80-lb. bag of Lion E-2 is 20 to 25% smaller than an 
80-lb. bag of any other brand. Thus, the storage space 
you save with Lion E-2 can be used for 20 to 25% 
larger inventories to make more profit. 


You feel the second advantage when you pick up a 
bag of Lion E-2. The bags are coated with Syton®, a 
special Monsanto antislip agent that lets you and your 
customers get a better grip for faster, safer handling. 


Lion E-2 gives your customers another big advan- 
tage, too. Because Lion E-2 is super-dense, farmers 
can load more in their spreaders. . . actually elimi- 
nate one out of every five refill stops! And, Lion 
K-2 is guaranteed at least 33.5% vital nitrogen for 
maximum yields. 


if you want the ‘‘lion’s share’”’ of ammonium nitrate 
sales in your area, take a close look at Lion E-2. 
You’ll like what you see! Want more information? 
Just roar! LION E-2, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. _tlOn: Reg. T. M.; *E-2: T. M. Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Why you should take a close look at LION E-2* 





LION E-2 is the only am- 
monium nitrate on the 
market that can save 20 
to 25% of your valuable 
storage space. Because 
each Lion E-2 prill con- 
tains less useless air, you 
can stack five 80-Ib. 
bags of Lion E-2 in the 
same space previously 
taken up by just four 
80-lb. bags of any other 
brand. (Lion E-2 is a good 
deal for your customers, 
too. Because of E-2’s 
super-density, farmers 
can eliminate one out of 
every five refill stops.) 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


Dealers benefit from accurate sales planning. Sales managers 
employing market research as an aid for accurate sales planning 
will create customer satisfaction and instill confidence in the ferti- 
lizer industry. A. Coffee (1) learns how these advantages benefit 
him from Harry Trask, of Aroostook Hi-Test Fertilizer Co. John 
Sargent shows us the areas to consider in his story of ‘Adapting 
Market Research to Sales Planning,”’ on page 18. FARM CHEM- 
ICALS photo courtesy of H. Trask. 
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During the fertilizer season, advertisements like this in full color are appearing in 
Farm Journal, Farm & Ranch, Progressive Farmer, and Successful Farming, * 
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AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 


FERTILIZER 
cSc 





Keeps crops on the grow 


it’s the ammonium nitrate that’s granular! 


Corn, cotton, wheat, pastureland — whatever 
your crop, Hi-D® is the nitrogen fertilizer to use. 
You'll find it better than any ammonium nitrate 
you ever used before. 

Hi-D always flows freely! Hi-D’s special gran- 
ules are unusually high in density and super dry, 


Hi-D has a guaranteed analysis of 33.5% nitro- 
gen. Half of this is nitrate nitrogen for vigorous 
early growth. The other half is ammonia nitrogen 
for sustained follow-up feeding. Your crops get 
the two types of nitrogen they do best on! 


Let Hi-D keep your crops on the grow. It’s 





< ' have much less tendency to pick up moisture prior sound management. But remember, first test your 

ti & to application. You will find it most satisfactory soil, lime if necessary and follow with the mixed 

efit out in the field, even under humid conditions. Hi-D fertilizer your dealer recommends. Then add the 

hn doesn’t gum-up, won’t clog, cake or bridge in your supplementary boost of Hi-D. Ask your dealer for 

er spreader. it by name. Hi-D—best in the land! 

M- COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 






CFFICES IN ATLANTA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, ST. LOUIS, STERLINGTON, LA. 
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“These standard constructions, which have been thoroughly 
laboratory and field tested, offer users new opportunities for 
real savings,”’ says Richard P. Kessler, manager of West Vir- 
ginia’s Multiwall Packaging Laboratory. Here Mr. Kessler 
(kneeling) supervises drop tests which show that the new 
WONDERWALL standard bag constructions can take four to five 
more drops without bursting than old style kraft multiwalls. 
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NEW! 


WEST VIRGINIA’S 1960 
STANDARD BAG CONSTRUCTIONS 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


Major savings for fertilizer packers are being achieved 
by three new standard WONDERWALL bag construc- 
tions perfected by West Virginia. 

During a controlled test to determine possible sav- 
ings in bag costs, various WONDERWALL constructions 
were developed in our Multiwall Packaging Labora- 
tory. They were tested by 101 packers who shipped 
569,224 tons of fertilizer in 12,307,546 WONDERWALLS. 

The three recommended standard constructions 
and their actual savings, as used in normal conditions, 
are shown in the box. 

For example, where a typical 1004 old fashioned 
kraft bag usually would require 1/90 AL, 2/40, 1/50 
for a total of four plies, the new standard WONDER- 
WALL provides the same or superior strength with 
three plies: 1/100 AL, 1/40, 1/50 .. . at a saving of 
$3.50 per M. 

Secret of WONDERWALL’s strength is Kraftsman 
Clupak*, the paper with the built-in stretch that with- 
stands far more impact without breaking than conven- 
tional natural kraft multiwalls. In a WONDERWALL 
bag, fewer plies are needed to do the job! 

See how WONDERWALL standard bag constructions 
can cut your costs, increase your profits. Our technical 
service experts are ready to help you take full advan- 
tage of these new bag developments; call or write 
Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper 
manufactured under its authority. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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NEW STANDARD WONDERWALL 
FERTILIZER BAG CONSTRUCTIONS 


Pounds Old Style Natural New Actual User 
Packed Kraft Construction Wonderwall Savings 
100#....1/90AL, 2/40, 1/50.....1/100AL, 1/40, 1/50..$3.50/M 
80#.....1/90AL, 2/40, 1/50.....1/100AL, 1/40, 1/50.. $3.10/M 
50/ $3.80/M 


Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., has shipped over 
50,000 tons of fertilizer and related products in a million new 
WONDERWALL 100# standard construction bags. They report 
excellent results with a saving of $3.50 per M and reduced 
bag breakage. 
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“FCMS” TEXT 


Richmond, Calif. 


We are writing in reference to your 
current series of articles covering the 
recent Farm Chemicals Marketing Semi- 
nar in New York City. 

Can you advise us how to obtain copies 
of the complete texts of the addresses 
given by Charles L. St. Thomas on 
“What is Marketing”, M. H. Parseghian 
on ‘‘Marketing Research’”’, John Sargent 
on ‘Marketing Research’’ and Lee Han- 
ower on ‘‘Marketing Research’’? 

Your articles on the Seminar to date 


have been highly interesting and we are 
certainly looking forward to the rest in 


the series. 
Very truly yours, 
M. A. LEBRuN, JR. 
Manufacturing Dept. 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY- 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


Copies of the complete texts of the 
speakers you mention, along with 
questions and answers, are included 
in the FCMS Proceedings now being 
prepared. See page 42 for a reserva- 
tion form. 
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laden granules. 


... reports Albert Spillman, general manager 


of Fertilizer Manufacturing Coop. 


Continuity of operation is imperative in this process. Shutdowns mean lost 
production. That is why this furnace, which reaches temperatures as high 
as 1100°F., is lined with Plibrico Standard Air Bond. The air-setting fea- 
ture of this plastic refractory lining provides greater strength uniformly 
throughout the entire lining thickness of the dryer and transition chamber. 


One-piece construction eliminates problems .. . 


no joints in lining 


to cause needless maintenance. No need, either, for costly special shapes. 
These built-in qualities assure not only ideal refractory efficiency but also 
durability which mean savings in repairs, replacement and shutdowns. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 73 giving data on 
drying, calcining and processing or call your local 
Plibrico Engineer for technical assistance. 


* & 
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Serving the Furnaces of Industry 24 Hours a Day 


PLIBRICO COMPANY, 1818 Kingsbury, Chicago 14 
Plibrico Sales & Service in Principal U. S. Cities & Canada 


ENGINEERING - 


REFRACTORY PRODUCTS - 


\ 
Plibrige : 


CONSTRUCTION 


Sackett Dryer at Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturing 
Coop. removes 4000 
Ibs. moisture per 
hour from moisture- 
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Kalamazoo, Mich, 
. . We would like very much to have you 
put us on your mailing list. From the few 
copies which we have seen and read this 
publication should be of great assistance 
to us in keeping up with current agricul- 
tural events and progress in the field... . 
Very truly yours, 
DonaLD J. RYAN 
Superintendent 
HAVILAND AGR. 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Enclosed is 50 cents in coin, for which 
please send me your publication, ‘Hidden 
Plusses in Your Product.” 
Very truly yours, 
Haro_p A. BACON 
Division Manager 
JAMES MANUFACTURING 
Co. 


METAL CHELATES 
Chicago Heights, IIl. 

If available we would appreciate receiv- 
ing a reprint or tear sheets of the article 
on Chelating Agents on Citrus Fruits in 
Florida which appeared on page 48 of the 
August 1959 issue of FARM CHEMICALS. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 

ISABELLA ANDERSON 
Librarian 

VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 

Div. of Stauffer Chem. Co. 
Taiwan (Formosa), China 

We were very impressed by the article 
appearing in the July, 1959 issue of FARM 
CHEMICALS entitled ‘Metal Chelates in 
Agriculture’ by Nels R. Benson, and 
“Chelates in Florida Citrus Production” 
by C. D. Leonard in August issue. We 
found it most interesting. 

We would be obliged if you could advise 
us how we can get in touch with the manu- 
facturer of metal chelates, and whether 
any of the materials are available for 
purchase. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALBERT T. Y. Kuo 

Manager 

TA FONG NEN 

CHEMICAL WORKS 
We are certainly pleased with your re- 
sponse to our chelate stories. The in- 
formation you request is being sent to you. 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
Chicago, III. 
After reading the interesting article 
“T’ll Think It Over” by Ted Pollock which 
appeared in your June, 1959 issue, we 
would very much appreciate having ten 
copies of this article made available to us 
and sent to the above address. We will 
of course pay any charges involved. ... 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. HuBBARD 
Manager—I ndustrial Chemicals 


Sales 
AMOCO CHEMICALS CORP. 


Thanks! Your request was handled post- 
haste. For readers’ convenience, a reprint 
order form appears on page 40. 
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Electron micrographs showing plate-like 


Micro-Cel E and spherical Micro-Cel B structures. 
| 5 
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Ship more toxicant per carload with Micro-Cel! 


Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s inert synthetic calcium silicate, permits 75% DDT concentra- 
tion. Other freight-saving, high toxicant concentrations include: 50% Malathion, 70% Toxa- 


phene, 50% Heptachlor, 75% Aldrin and 50% Aramite. Micro-Cel’s unique structural charac- 
teristics (surface areas up to 175 sq. m/gr) reduce caking, improve flowability, increase 
suspendability and extend shelf life. For further information, samples and technical assist- 


ance, mail in the coupon below! JOHNS-MANVILLE a 
JM 


Celite Division 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 

In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 

(0 Please send further information. 

I am interested in using Micro-Cel with the following 


toxicants: 





(1 Please send free sample of Micro-Cel. 
(0 Please have your local Sales Engineer contact me. 
Name Position 





Company. 
Address. 
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WHAT’S DOING IN 





THE INDUSTRY 


COMPUTER-CONTROLLED 
PLANT BEGINS OPERATIONS 


The first computer-controlled 
chemical plant in the U. S. has 
begun start-up operations at Lul- 
ing, La., according to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

The plant, which is for manufac- 
ture of ammonia, is well into its 
testing period. J. L. Christian of 
St. Louis, a Monsanto vice presi- 
dent, said that so far performance 
was up to expectations. An RW- 
300 digital control computer, man- 
ufactured by the Ramo-Wooldridge 
division of Thompson-Ramo-Wool- 
dridge, Inc., is the only computer 
involved. 

“To the best of our knowledge,” 
Christian said, “this is the first 
chemical plant in the U. S. to use 
direct, on-line computer control of 
any overall chemical process.”’ 


FDA ESTABLISHES 
HEPTACHLOR TOLERANCE 


For the first time, it is believed, 
the FDA has established a tolerance 
on a conversion product in addition 
to the pesticide chemical applied. 

The FDA order establishing a 
zero tolerance for heptachlor and 
heptachlor epoxide applies to their 
use in the production of food and 
forage. The action covers only raw 
agricultural commodities moving in 
inter-state commerce. 


Velsicol is working with the 
government agencies concerned to 
establish the many uses of hepta- 
chlor that result in no residues in 
food, and experimental programs 
are underway to establish realistic 
tolerances. Analysis of certain 
crops already indicate that ade- 
quate tolerances can be issued. The 
FDA order as well as its press 
release indicates that Food and 
Drug recognizes that residues of 
heptachlor are such that adequate 
tolerances can be”established. 

Absence of hazard was indicated 
by FDA’s statement that “On the 
basis of the available evidence the 
situation does not call for any 
action against crops already treated 
in accordance with label directions 
registered with the USDA and 
containing heptachlor residues 
within the original legal tolerances 
of 0.1 parts per million.” 


NEW AGENCY FOR 
ESCAMBIA, DUVAL 


Lowe & Stevens, Atlanta, has 
been named as advertising agency 
by Escambia Chemical Corp., New 
York, and Duval Sulphur & Pot- 
ash Co., Houston, Tex. 

The announcement was made by 
George W. McCarty of Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, which 
serves as exclusive sales agent for 
the two companies. 


Da Geog E, Sith, hacirciasi of the Mini: 
Dept., and co-chairman io Dr. M. B. Russell, 
Stewart, Jr., National Plant Food Institute president, and Dr. 
ll Coleman, NPFI ‘executive vice president, will welcome dele- 


: “What Farmers Expect from Their Fertilizer Dealer” is the topic of 
Dr. — = ange Beal, nee State University rural 
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DIAMOND DISCOVERS NEW 
CRABGRASS CONTROL CHEMICAL 


Discovery of a new herbicide 
chemical for control of crabgrass 
and other noxious annual weeds 
was announced in January by 
Diamond Alkali Co. 

Thornton F. Holder, director of 
research and development for the 
company, said that applied early 
in the Spring, the chemical, Di- 
methyl Tetrachloroterephthalate, 
called DACTHAL, prevents ger- 
mination and growth of crabgrass. 

Results of extensive tests show 
that the chemical does not cause 
grasses to “brown” nor does it 
leave the usual ‘‘burnt spots,” the 
company reports. ‘“DACTHAL 
offers an apparent 40 per cent re- 
duction in cost to the consumer 
over presently available products, 
and, in many cases, renders com- 
plete seasonal control with one 
application,”’ said James O. King, 
manager of agricultural chemical 
sales. 

The product is described as be- 
ing non-toxic and non-poisonous. 
Available as a dry formulation for 
easy application in conventional 
spreaders, it will be offered to the 
consumer in various test markets 
during the coming year by Swift 
and Co. under their brand name, 
RID. 

Diamond is continuing its de- 
velopment work on DACTHAL to 
determine its effective use on vari- 
ous agronomic and vegetable crops. 

A new plant for manufacture of 
the herbicide has been constructed 
at Diamond's agricultural chemical 
site in Houston, Tex. 


OTTO HAAS DIES, SON 
BECOMES FIRM PRESIDENT 


Otto Haas, founder and chief 
executive of Rohm & Haas Co., 
died at his home on January 2. 
Dr. F. O. Haas, his son, was elected 
president of the company and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors at a 
special meeting called on Mr. 
Haas’ request Dec. 31, 1959. 

Dr. Ralph Conner was elected 
chairman of the board, and John 
C. Haas, also a son of the founder, 
was elected vice chairman of the 
board. 
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PRIMARY PRODUCERS OF 
FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 


For more than thirty years we have man- 
ufactured highest quality nutritional trace 
elements for application in fertilizers and 
maintained a consistent program of research 
to further improve the quality and perform- 
ance of these products—Our basic position 
and background in this field assures you of 
a plentiful supply of highest quality ma- 
terials. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Cut Costs with combined carloads from one basic 
source. 


Cut Costs, save time, plant space and effort by 
using our custom formulated mineral mixture 
service—We will supply combinations of minerals 
mixed to your particular specifications. 


Our Products are backed with service, research 
and technical assistance. 

Foliar Nutritional Products Include — Iron, 
Zinc and Manganese Compounds — 
NU-IRON, NU-Z, NU-MANESE and ES-MIN-EL 


a foliar applied mineral mixture. 


tor samples or literature, make request on your firm’s letterhead. 


TENNESSEE , 


615-29 Grant Bullidin 


~~ @ CORPORATION 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
INESSEE CORPORATION 











WASHINGTON 








VIEWPOINT 
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» Eleven major farm organizations unite in campaign to “curb Flemming” 


» President seeks $3 million appropriations increase for “orderly expansion” of FDA 


A powerful “curb Flemming” campaign now has 
been launched by 11 major general and commodity 
farm organizations. The importance of this develop- 
ment is difficult to over-rate. Despite the decline in 
farm population, farm influence in Congress remains 
strong. It is especially effective when the farm groups 
unite behind a single purpose. Not generally known 
is the fact that the “farm bloc’, when it congeals its 
strength, has a history of getting close to 100% of what 
it wants from Congress. Farm groups are split wide 
open at this time on only the price support issue. On 
most other issues, they are together—and are a potent 
influence to deal with. 


The “farm bloc” is expected to be successful 
in obtaining at least a part of what they seek in regards 
the chemicals-on-food issue. They want a committee 
of scientists appointed to investigate the safety factors 
involved in chemicals now used in farm production. 
While the investigation is proceeding, a half to a full 
year’s freeze would be imposed on FDA judgments 
affecting chemical use. After that, whatever further 
restrictions may be indicated would be handled by 
bureaucrats with considered care. 

At press time, the group had requested an appoint- 
ment with the President with a request for him to 
appoint such a committee of experts. Previously, 
they met with Agriculture Secretary Benson, who was 
sympathetic, and with Secretary Flemming, who was 
non-committal. The talk with Flemming developed 
into a pretty touchy situation, with some of the leaders 
charging him directly with loose administration. 
Failing in efforts to enlist the President’s active sup- 
port, the farm representatives plan to push an im- 
plementing bill through Congress. 


The farm group is led by the National Milk 
Producers Federation which is particularly incensed 
over Flemming-sponsored publicity over milk contam- 
ination with penicillin and pesticides. NMPF points 
out that over the past 5 years, farmers have reduced 
residues of penicillin in milk from about 12% of the 
supply, to less than 5% at present. Other powerful 
organization members include the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, largest general farm organization; 
the National Grange, the Farmers Union and others. 

The leadership taken by the farm groups in this 
matter is an indication of the aroused condition in the 
entire basic agricultural producing industry. It 
reflects new and deep concern among farmers of the 
inherent dangers of what appears tobe growing 
irresponsibility in at least one segment of the federal 
bureaucracy. 


Farm uncertainty over the use of chemicals in 
10 





production is not likely to clear up soon—even though 
the farm organizations may be successful in their 
efforts. Farmers should be keyed to this probability 
in order for them not to shy away from chemicals as 
the safest business practice. 

Years of uncertainty seem likely purely from the 
standpoint that research continually finds new things 
about chemicals now in use—and federal regulation 
over chemical use frequently must be changed to meet 
new conditions. So—until all answers are known— 
farmers can expect almost continual change. 

The alternative, of course, may be to keep all chem- 
icals off the market until everything possible in respect 
to food use can be definitely pinned down by research. 
Since this would keep many worthwhile chemical 
advances from farm use, the former farmer educational 
program would seem advisable. 


The official drive to expand the Food & Drug 
Administration went into its second phase in mid- 
January. Phase One was the big publicity drive late 
last fall to point up the ‘‘need”’ for a stronger FDA 
police force. Phase Two was the official request by 
the President for a bigger congressional appropriation 
for FDA inspectors. The request was for an increase 
of $3 million for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

In his budget message, the President stated: 
“Rapid technological developments in the production, 
processing, and marketing of foods, drugs, and other 
products... underline the necessity for more research 
and action for the protection of the consumer. To 
meet this need, the budget continues to emphasize 
an orderly expansion of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, expenditures for which will be more than 
double those five years ago.”’ 


The President’s budget proposed two farm 
program changes of importance to the fertilizer 
industry. One is for expansion of the Soil Bank’s 
Conservation Reserve, the other is a_ perennial 
proposal to chop the Agricultural Conservation 
Program (ACP) down. 


For the Conservation Reserve, the President 
proposed a gradual increase in retired acres from this 
year’s 28 million, to 40-43 million acres by 1963. At 
the maximum retirement level, the government cost 
is estimated at about $600 million a year, compared 
with the current level of about $350 million. 

For 1961, Ike asked that enough money be provided 
to retire 9 million acres. But he said the program 
should not be expanded unless a basic revision is made 
in the wheat price support program designed to solve 
the>'surplus problem. Actually, the program is 
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PIERCE 


38 plants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 
38 plants of the A.A.C. Co., located in the United States, Cuba and 


Canada, with main office in New York, assure you dependable, fast producers of: 
deliveries of AA quality products for farm and industry. You can Pusha Cine Penaatiihe Heis« diner heastatn 
schedule your production with confidence... the right quantity AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
and grade will be at your plant when you need it. All grades of Complete Fertilizers » Keystone® Gelatin 
Bs : . Bone Products e Fluosilicates e Ammonium Carbonate 
for uniform quality, prompt delivery Sulphuric Acid * Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
and technical service ade order from Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus | 
The 


American 
Agricultural 


Chemical 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


PEC US PAT OFF 
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PRODUCTS AND IMC research continually strives for new ways to 
SERVICES FROM IMC make quality control methods even more precise. 


e Phosphate Rock 


Triple Superphosphate (Coarse, 
Granular, Run-of-pile) 


Phosphoric Acid 


Muriate of Potash (Coarse, 
Standard, Granular) 


e Sulphate of Potash 

e Sul-Po-Mag 

Manufacturing and Technical Service 
Transportation Service 

Customer Service 





Management Services 
Marketing Services 
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Reco tnizing that performance and success of mixed fertilizers 
hing’: on superior basic materials, every effort at IMC is directed 
owa.:'d supplying customers with ingredients of consistently 

high quality ...it makes your IMC representative a... 


PRODUCT 


AN WITH A’MISSION 


‘0 give customers the ingredients that surpass 
he most rigid specifications, IMC quality con- 
ol starts right at the mine. Each product is 
carefully checked through every stage of produc- 
tion — recovery, blending, drying, grinding and 
j oading. 
For example: IMC control specialists conduct 
!7 sample tests an hour on phosphate — prac- 
M@ically a “test-a-minute” — totaling 468 separate 
quality checks every working day. This continu- 
pus program has one objective: high-grade uni- 
ormity on all finished ingredients. 

In addition to such detailed quality control, 
MC’s Man with a Product Mission is backed up 
by more than 50 years’ successful experience in 
supplying the fertilizer industry . . . by vast re- 
sources to mine and produce phosphates, phos- 
phoric chemicals, potash and potash compounds. 


Huge operations at Bonnie, Florida; Norlyn, 
Florida; Carlsbad, New Mexico; and more re- 
cently in Saskatchewan, Canada, put IMC in a 
leading position to meet the product needs of 
its customers with ingredients that have the 
chemical and physical characteristics today’s 
formulas demand. 

It adds up to this. Your IMC Man with a 
Product Mission knows the fertilizer business in- 
side and out. He knows what is important to 
you, the manufacturer, and what your products 
must do to satisfy your customers. 

Above all IMC’s Man with a Product Mission 
knows that consistently dependable quality in 
ingredients is of first importance. Through IMC’s 
program of total service he makes sure his cus- 
tomers get them. His mission is your success. 
Just give him a call. 


Products for growth * 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
NTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Quality control also shows IMC production 
specialists that all production steps are in 
balance, the product accurate. 
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IMC ingredients are analyzed in final 
form to assure physical and chemical 
specifications are met before shipping. 
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It’s been said that to ‘‘Know Thyself” is one 
of the highest attainments of mankind. We 
think the same can be said for trade publica- 
tions. The tremendous response we have 
received the past 13 months is the result of 
some critical self-analysis and self-appraisal. 
We're happy to see that the industry is finding 
our new editorial format ‘‘worthwhile”’ . . 
“acceptable.’’ We heartily recommend that 
every publication (especially those which 
constantly engage in judging others) adopt the 
slogan, “Know Thyself.” 

FCMS provided this magazine with a 
wonderful tool for sounding out the industry 
about its major marketing problems. Next 
month, we will be stepping into seven-league 
boots with our new marketing approach, when 
we bring you a discussion of capitalization of 
marketing costs (by popular demand from 
those attending FCMS last November in New 
York City). 





m EXPENSE OR INVESTMENT? 

When you buy a new rotary kiln the trans- 
action is entered on your books as an invest- 
ment. In other words, you expect increased 
production to result. Why, then, can’t re- 
search, advertising, and other marketing 
functions also be considered investments. 
Answer: They can. It’s all a matter of inter- 
pretation (or enlightenment!). As a marketing 
man, you look at research and new product 
development in the same light as a pilot plant 
operation. But you find the comptroller a 
hard man to convince on this score! It’s easy 
to measure production—but how do you 
measure the results of market research, advertis- 
ing and the other areas of marketing? A unique 
discussion on this subject will be conducted by 
Hector Lazo of the FCMS staff. 


m@ WHEN YOU CUT YOUR PRICE 

Author Erwin Klaus uses a chart to show 
would-be-price-cutters just how much addi- 
tional merchandise must be moved with each 
price cut in order to recapture costs and retain 
their original profit margin. 


.. -in the new 
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running into stiff opposition in Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses. Two reasons: (1) the pro- 
gram is said to be wrecking the economies of some 
local rural communities, and (2) too many abuses are 
reportedly creeping into the program. 


On the ACP program, the President is repeating 
his request that it be reduced from the current $250 
million-level to $100 million. Primary aim here is to 
end all payments for farmer fertilizer and lime 
expenditures. This request has been spurned in the 
past, and will be ignored again. 

Eisenhower’s last USDA budget calls for spending 
$6.2 billion for the new fiscal year. If actually spent, 
this level would be second only to the $7.1 billion 
for the last fiscal year. It is up a half billion from 
estimated expenditures for the current year, which 
ends June 30. 

The new President (whomever he may be) will be 
confronted with agriculture spending more than 3 
times the level it was when the current Administration 
took over. In the 1954 fiscal year, total USDA 
spending for all programs was $2.9 billion—compared 
with the $6.2 billion for next year. 


Odds are swinging in favor of a new wheat 
program beginning on the 1961 crop. The President 
has made a wheat revision the Number 1 issue in 
agriculture. He shortly is expected to set forth in 
detail the kind of program he prefers. It is expected 
to be one which will gear price supports to actual 
market price averages, rather than on the parity for- 
mula as now. This would eventually reduce wheat 
price supports to about $1.35 a bushel, compared with 
the 1960 level of $1.77. While supports are being 
reduced, the President also would like to see the num- 
ber of planted acres decline. 


The “bill to beat” this year, though, is not one 
based on the Eisenhower-Benson approach. It is one 
proposed by Senate Agriculture Chairman Ellender. 
This bill would raise price supports in 1961 to 80% 
of parity, and cut 11 million acres from this year’s 
55 million-acre plantings. In 1962, support would 
drop to 75% of parity, and acreage would drop 
another 214 million. Thus, in 1962, wheat acreage 
would be down to approximately 421% million acres, 
the smallest in history. 


A major change in the tobacco support program 
is expected to be authorized by Congress this year. 
All farm organizations of the South have banded 
together to seek the change, and the USDA is not 
expected to oppose. 

The plan would hold 1960 price supports at 1959 
levels. In future years, the plan would adjust support 
from that level in direct proportion to changes in 
prices paid by farmers for commodities purchased, 
using the previous three-year moving average as a 
base. No change in acreage is contemplated until the 
supply situation eases somewhat. The general idea 
is to prevent the automatic functions of the present 
program from pricing domestic tobacco out of the 
world market. 
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THEY MOVE 
MOUNTAINS 
TO SHIP 
CARLOADS 


Cyanamid literally moves mountains of high-grade 
phosphate ore to ship carloads of Trebo-Phos... 
the triple superphosphate with controlled porosity. 


To ship you the highest quality 
triple superphosphate, Cyana- 
mid’s “walking giants” scoop up 
twenty-four ton bucketfuls of 
high-grade phosphate ore at the 
rate of one ton every one and six- 
tenths seconds. To make one car- 
load of TREBO-PHOS*, approxi- 
mately 340 tons of ore are mined. 
This tonnage dwindles as the ore 
's washed, screened, graded and 
jried. Much of the remaining is 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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used to make highly concentrated 
phosphoric acid which, when 
added to fine rock, makes triple 
superphosphate. Quality is 
checked at every stage... the re- 
sult: a triple with controlled 
porosity. 

Its characteristic: ammonia- 
tion rates as high as 5% without 
evolution of ammonia fumes, yet 
TREBO-PHOS particles will not 
take on excess amounts of mois- 


ture. The finished product is a 
dry, drillable, well-conditioned 
fertilizer. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. *TREBO- 
PHOS is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for its tri- 
ple superphosphate. 


TREBO-PHOS 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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It takes only a matter of minutes to change the name b 
We ‘ay orten on an office door. But it took months of planning to ff 
organize St. Regis’ all-out program to meet the ever- : n 


changing needs of our shipping bag customers. Now, 4 te 

with expanded facilities, we’re prepared to serve you m 

th e n am ce better than ever before. ‘ : 
( 

ee The new St. Regis Bag Division was developed to roa 

provide you with four important services: the right : te 


bag for your product, the best equipment to fill it, an 


engineering staff to help reduce your over-all packag: 
ing costs, and, wherever possible, new packaging sys- ‘7 
tems and methods. p 


It’s so complete in every way, we call this new pro- 


& 
our services iacuaaee, - 
It was made possible by consolidating St. Regis’ cl 
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basic Multiwall organization with four highly-success- 
ful and respected paper and textile bag companies. We 
now offer a complete product line: multiwall, burlap, 
textile, mesh ... whatever you need. We now have 13 
manufacturing plants for more efficient coverage of 
key areas throughout the country where industries 
depend on bags for shipping their products. In these 
areas, a complete staff of packaging engineers is ready 
to give you skilled service quickly. 

Our research and development facilities are now 
available to all segments of the new Bag Division, to 
explore and perfect the most advanced, most efficient 
packaging methods. 

One thing more. The people who make your bag are 
best qualified to supply the bag filling and closing ma- 
chinery for your operation. St. Regis actually designs 
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and produces the most complete line of packaging ma- 
chinery in this field: more than 50 different models. 

To sum up: more diversified services to offer... 
more specialized people to meet your needs. And though 
our men have years of experience in many fields, the 
spirit of St. Regis’ new Bag Division is young and 
eager. We look forward to serving you soon. 


BAG DIVISION 


St.Regis 


AE by COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17. N.Y 















Lone Star Bag Division + Lubbock Bag Division - Wagner Bag Company, Inc. 
Chemical Packaging Company » Mid-America Bag Division 
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By JOHN R. SARGENT 


ALES planning has been described as a marketing 
S road-map or a marketing blueprint. The nature 
and extent of sales planning will vary widely for any 
given company, based on the complexity of that 
company’s marketing operations and its position in 
its markets. 

Sales planning is not given sufficient attention in 
most companies. We encounter many businesses 
where there is no annual sales plan. The sales de- 
partment may give top management or the budget 
director—a Charles Addams sort of character—a 
“sky hook”’ figure as to what next year’s sales may 
be—but, other than this, sales activities just flow 
smoothly from one year to the next. 

Water flows smoothly too—usually downhill. It’s 
just good business “‘horse sense’ to make a periodic 
reappraisal of where you stand; to estimate future 
market conditions; to figure out what you can feasibly 
do next year to improve your sales; and finally, to 
spell out how you are going to do it. 

There’s another key point to this—the attitude of 
sales management regarding sales planning and fore- 
casting generally sets the tone for the entire organi- 
zation. If the sales manager is interested and plans 
carefully, he will get the cooperation and the thinking 
processes of the entire sales team, as should be the 
case. Each district manager and salesman should be 
encouraged to plan for his own territory and to par- 
ticipate in the company’s over-all sales planning. The 
same is true for all other individuals and departments 
whose activities are related to sales. 

If the sales manager is careless in his planning and 
cavalier in his attitude to planning and forecasting, 
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this attitude usually pervades the entire organization. 

We believe that many sales managers do not recog- 
nize the unusual opportunity offered them by the 
annual sales plan and forecast. There are at least 
four important ways in which this activity can pay 
off for the sales manager: 

1) It gives the sales manager an opportunity to get 
action on many key issues which may represent prob- 
lems. By forcibly demonstrating a ‘‘cause and effect” 
relationship, he can, if facts warrant it, have a major 
argument for more salesmen, or improved deliveries, 
or whatever else is needed to improve the company’s 
marketing position. It is his best chance to put 
across a strong story and get action; often the sales 
plan is seen not only by top management, but by the 
board of directors as well. 

It has insurance value also. If the sales manager 
calls attention to certain things which are not acted 
upon, with resultant negative effect on sales, at least 
he is on record and does not bear the brunt of the 
blame after the fact. 


EVERYONE JOINS THE TEAM 


2) It generally has the effect of getting everyone 
on the sales team. Responsibilities of production, re- 
search, advertising, finance and other segments of the 
company in contributing to the desired end result are 
more likely to be clearly understood. 

3) It has desirable effects with respect to what 
might be called ‘internal public relations.’’ Some- 
times between divisions or departments of a company, 
the sales activity is believed to be a prosaic peddling 
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job: Other department people may say ‘‘We engineer, 
develop, finance, and produce the product; all they 
have to do is sell it.’”, A good sales plan clearly shows 
the complexity of the selling task and the dependence 
on a close working relationship between all depart- 
ments of the business. 

4) It makes it possible to demonstrate leadership. 
If selling really ‘‘pulls the business train,’”’ here is an 
opportunity to demonstrate business statesmanship 
and strategy—an opportunity not so readily avail- 
able to any other departmental executive in the 
business. 

Some sales managers we know do not prepare a sales 
plan and forecast because top management has not 
demanded it. This is about as smart as breaking 
training when the coach isn’t looking. Not only does 
the sales manager Jose out in the four areas mentioned 
above, but in an important aspect of sales forecasting 
and sales planning as well. Like it or not, it forces 
the sales manager to personally stand off once a year 
and think of where the business should be going—and 
how to get it there. With the best of intentions, we 
all need a little mental discipline at regular intervals, 
and I’m sure you will agree it takes a lot of mental 
discipline to sweat out a complete annual sales plan 
and forecast. 

Along this line, you might say that sales planning 
and forecasting are ‘‘rut insurance’’ for both the sales 
manager and the company. In 20 years of marketing 
consulting, we have never seen a business that ap- 
plied annual sales planning and forecasting get into 
i real marketing rut. 
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MEANS TO AN END 

Now, where does market research tie into these 
various aspects of sales planning? Let’s remember 
that market research and sales planning both are just 
a means to an end—the end being a strong sales posi- 
tion for your company. Market research is usually 
the responsibility of a staff member—whereas over- 
all sales planning should be the responsibility of the 
top sales or marketing executive. Too often we find 
that sales management delegates the sales planning 
job to market research—and the so-called sales plan 
and forecast is really just a combination of the first 
two items: the estimated size of the future market 
and our traditional share. 

For example, ‘‘The Market for Frangula Fly Killer 
should be about $6 million in 1960 and our traditional 
share has been 11% so sales of our company for this 
product in 1960 should be $66,000.”’ It is very often 
as simple—and just about as poor—as that. 

How about changes in your sales force? Adding 
new men? Shifting territories? Training? 

What will be the effect if the sales manager delegates 
more detail and gets out in the field to see key ac- 
counts 20% more often in 1960? What if we get the 
president out on the road? (In some companies this 
could be either good or bad—but it’s usually good.) 
How about some new promotional pieces? And so on. 

This is just a taste of the many variables to be 
considered—and the many instances in which or- 
ganized fact finding, market research (and sales 
analysis) can help. 

Let’s take the 10 items to be considered in an annual 
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sales plan and go through them one by one as to the 
part market research can play in formulating a good 
sales program. 


1. Size and Trends of Market. If you have 
good trade association or government figures, this may 
not be a great problem. If you don’t, market research 
will be invaluable in developing this picture for you. 
This is also especially true in volatile or seasonal busi- 
nesses where past trends may not be indicative of 
what lies ahead. 


2. Present and Past Company Shares of Mar- 
ket. This may just be a statistical job in figuring 
your participation on a national basis—but if you need 
it regionally, or by trading area, or even by counties, 
again market research can be of invaluable help. 


3. Planning the Size, Caliber and Location of 
Field Sales Force. This is a complex problem, and 
market research can’t and shouldn’t be assigned the 
entire task of relating this to the plan and forecast. 
However, if market research has been able to measure 
potentials for sales territories, this can be a very 
worthwhile guide to any changes in the allocation of 
sales manpower and possibly more effective territorial 
lines. I know of companies where market research 
has analyzed territories, trading areas, travel times 
for salesmen, and even the amount of time required 
for calling on each key account. 

Nevertheless, it takes the judgment and sales sense 
of marketing management to make the final decisions 
in,this area—and, moreover, it obviously should be 
sales management which assumes the direct responsi- 
bility for such decisions. 





4. The Size, Caliber and Availability of the 
Headquarters Sales Organization. This is heavily 
a top management judgment area and market re- 
research normally will mot have direct responsibility 
for work relative to this. However, market research 
studies as to market, customer or competitive con- 
ditions can be a factor contributing to management’s 
judgment in making decisions on headquarters organi- 
zation. 

Example: if we find we are losing position in a 
given product line—and competitive salesmen are 
better informed and directed—it may indicate the 
need for the addition of a product manager to work 
with salesmen and customers to strengthen our 
position. 





5. Amount and Caliber of Advertising and 
Promotion. Here’s a place where market research 
can be of substantial help in sales planning if both 
management and market research are so minded and 
qualified. Many management personnel—and adver- 
tising and promotion people as well—feel that the 
“creative aspects”’ of advertising and promotion make 
it difficult to measure or evaluate—and, therefore, it 
shouldn’t be monkeyed with. 

There’s no doubt about the fact that it is a difficult 
area, and because of this, the assemblage of the best 
possible facts for decision making is of greater than 
normal importance. I have one client today that has 
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spent and can afford to spend $1 million a year in 
advertising—yet, management is having a tremendous 
debate on the 1960 advertising budget—some execu- 
tives are 180° out of phase with others on the value 
of advertising—and over all these years no one has 
done any real fact finding! 

It’s not easy, but a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion can be developed through market research. 
Sometimes the company market research department 
teams up with the advertising agency research people 
in developing facts; if the agency isn’t research 
minded, it can be a doubly tough job. 

We could spend a great deal of time discussing the 
merits of and means for researching advertising and 
promotion, and the usage of such findings in sales 
planning. In a few words, it zs possible to run con- 
trolled tests on the effectiveness of different types of 
advertising and promotion; it zs possible to analyze 
the coverage and readership of various media; it 7s 
possible to obtain factual data as to the merits of 
different types of appeals, and the best location and 
means for presenting such appeals; and it 7s possible 
systematically to interview customers and prospects 
as to their reactions to the caliber of your own and 
competitive advertising. We think there’s a strong 
case for market research in planning the best utiliza- 
tion of advertising and promotion in the marketing 
program. 


6. Competitive Conditions. Here is an area 
where many companies need a more systematic ap- 
proach to fact finding and analysis. Obviously, I’m 
not referring to spying or dirty work—just a straight- 
forward evaluation of all key aspects of your status 
and that of leading competitors as regards each im- 
portant element in the marketing process. 

Example: What is our respective product accept- 
ance by customers vs. competitive products; What 
features are liked and which disliked? Is our packag- 
ing attractive and functional? Do our salesmen stress 
our points of advantage effectively? What do com- 
petitive salesmen do better? Is our advertising and 
promotional literature competitively strong or weak? 
Is our service as good as that of competitors? 

It’s clear that a continuing study of competitive 
marketing has many advantages to sales planning and 
that market research can help in it. Certainly you 
want to be more than a “me too’’ outfit—but in em- 
barking on imaginative approaches, it is important to 
have basic knowledge of competitive conditions to 
build on. 

We have seen instances where—without a continu- 
ing appraisal of competition which provided a balanced 
perspective—management has become extremely exer- 
cised over some competitive move and made a sudden, 
drastic policy change that was not only harmful to the 
immediate company, but to all others in the industry. 

There’s another kind of competition to be watched 
for—variously known as supplantitive or diversion- 
ary competition. It refers to a product or service 
which is not directly competitive to yours, but which 
may drain away or change the market for your prod- 
uct. In this technical day and age, it’s happening all 
the time. A good market research department can 
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help you evaluate the impact of such threats—if and 
when they occur. 

In some companies we've observed a built-in ‘‘in- 
feriority complex.”” The attitude is ‘“‘everything we 
do is bad, late or generally unsatisfactory and non- 
competitive.’”’ I don’t need to point out that this can 
be dangerous. Very often it is not that bad—and 
there needs to be someone in the organization who 
will serve as a factual ‘‘balance wheel” in evaluating 
the real merits of the situation. Market research, 
when it is headed by an able analyst who will ‘‘lay it 
on the line”’ realistically, can be such a balance wheel 
—both in day-to-day operations and in planning for 
the future. 


7. Prices and Trade Discounts. Normally there 
are two key factors which play a part in determining 
pricing and discounts—costs and competitive prac- 
tices. Unless you’re the ‘‘Mr. Big’’—the pace setter 
in your industry—it can be difficult to pioneer a 
separate course. However, market research can help 
evaluate the effect of changing prices and discounts— 
without the built-in bias which is apt to exist in the 
sales organization itself. Generally, I’d say that the 
average market research department doesn’t get into 
price and discount policy frequently—but it can be 
extremely helpful when needed. 


8. Product Line. This is an area of great oppor- 
tunity for using market research in sales planning. 
Under item 1 of these 10, we mentioned the measure- 
ment of present markets and estimating of future 
markets—and this obviously must be done by prod- 
uct line. This can be a simple enough job if the in- 
dustry is stable, and your product is unchanged. But 
what if you’re contemplating new products? Or what 
if you’re selling a component to someone else’s prod- 
uct—and are thereby dependent on that manufac- 
turer’s marketing efforts and the conditions in a 
market from which you are one step removed? 

Next to measuring markets for present products, 
measuring markets for new products is the second 
most common and valuable application for market 
research. Also, I know of several companies selling 
components which, for their own protection, do a 
bang-up job of studying end markets in which they 
don’t sell directly. In some cases, they help their 
customers in market research and sales planning— 
with the obviously beneficial result of strengthening 
customer relationships. 


9. Distribution Channels. We have all observed 
some really revolutionary changes in the distribution 
of consumer foods and related products in the last 
few years—the growth of supermarkets and chains 
and the gradual demise of the food wholesaler who 
once was a key factor. 

Nothing quite so revolutionary has hit the farm 
chemicals industry—but there seem to be some sig- 
nificant things happening in distribution to farms. 

In two areas we have recently studied—the Del- 
marva Peninsula and West Texas—the feed dealer is 
becoming a producer and financier; his package sales 
of feed and other items are declining rapidly in pro- 
portion to the total. He’s becoming integrated into 
he production of poultry and livestock. It is differ- 
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ent from the corn belt in the middle west, where many 
farmers grow grains directly for their own feed. 

However, nationally, there’s a trend toward fewer 
and larger farms. Some companies are selling direct 
to the farmer now—as he becomes larger and more of 
a professional manager, will he put on the pressure to 
buy more and more direct? Also presently, have you 
a good strategy for handling co-ops? Some com- 
panies have found it mighty ticklish to handle both 
co-ops and regular dealers. 

All of this suggests that a company in your business 
needs to study and plan its distribution strategy for 
the future. Market research can be a valuable aid 
in such a thinking and planning process. 


10. Product Availability. At first glance, this 
would seem to be an area for production planning, but 
not necessarily an area for sales planning. However, 
product availability means not just inventory at the 
plant—but local product availability to customers— 
which is something else again. In a seasonal, cyclical 
business, planning where and how much to have in 
stock is a major factor. 

If dealers and distributors are willing and financially 
able to carry adequate inventories, you’re lucky. If 
not, how much should our company stock to back 
them up—both in the plant and at local warehouses? 
Here’s a need for organized, market-oriented fact 
finding again—and that’s the place for market 
research. 

In reviewing these 10 items to be considered in an 
annual sales plan, I think it is clear that market re- 
search can be of substantial help in most of them. 
Moreover, market research can be of assistance in the 
implementation stage of the plan—measuring prog- 
ress as the year unfolds. 


LONG-TERM PLAN: “NATURAL OUTGROWTH” 


Once a company develops proficiency in short-term 
sales planning—which should come first—the longer- 


term plan is a natural outgrowth. It tends to put 
more weight on factors which can shape the com- 
pany’s long-term growth—the development of mar- 
kets for present and new products—competition—and 
forms of distribution. 

The long-term plan is usually kept up-to-date and 
extended annually—and the other factors mentioned 
in the short-term plan are brought into focus for 
more intense study as the time gap narrows. 

To me, there’s one irrefutable argument for sales 
planning supported by market research. The tempo 
of business is growing faster; mistakes in judgment 
cost more, and there’s less time to correct them. 
Without planning, you may be lucky for a while, but 
the odds are against getting away with it for any 
length of time. Instead of figuring whether you can 
afford to research and plan, you really should consider 
whether you can afford not to! 

To grow surely and safely under present and future 
business conditions, you must have adequate market 
facts and you must do a good job of thinking ahead. 
That’s why market research and sales planning dove- 
tail beautifully and why they can be so important to 
continuing marketing success. a 
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Geat the competition... wtth 
SERVICE 


The Tenth in FARM CHEMICALS’ “Successful Selling’’ series 


provides fifteen easy ways to outdeserve “the other salesman.” 


HE SALESMAN has yet to be born who, at one time 
i another, has not run into the irritating question, 
“Why should I buy from you?” 

If he works for a small firm, he has to face the stiff, 
often overpowering, competition of larger companies 
with all their facilities. If he represents a large com- 
pany, sooner or later he confronts the independent 
prospect who flatly states, “I prefer to deal with 
smaller outfits."’ Either way, the salesman has his 
problems. And they boil down to this: 

“If all you can offer are the standard advantages 
of buying from anybody—why should I buy from you?” 

There 7s an answer to that skull-cracker, so simple 
that it escapes a surprising number of otherwise 
competent salesmen. 

Take banks. In a given city, there may seem to be 
little difference between the first and the second. 
Each offers ‘“‘a complete banking service.’’ Interest 
rates are pretty much the same. Service charges are 
identical. Each declares itself “the friendly bank” 
and each is about as geographically convenient as 
the other. 

It is when you meet, talk with and size up the 
people in each of the two banks that you begin to 
find it easier to make your choice. For, suddenly, a 
bank’s personality—like the personality of any com- 
pany or product—is personified by the human being 
who represents it. You evaluate the bank, perhaps 
unconsciously, by judging its representatives across 
the desk. 

However hard you may find it to put your finger 
on the differences between your product and your 
rival’s, you can always find them in—you. Out of 
175,000,000 Americans, yours is the only personality 
of its kind. It is unique. Completely yours. A 
monopoly! 

In short, the correct answer to the question, “Why 
should I buy from you?”’ is—or ought to be—this: 
“Because I’m me.”’ 

But before those three words can become meaning- 
ful, the salesman must build into his ‘“‘monopoly”’ the 
most conclusive, sale-making differences between his 
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proposition and the next man’s that he possibly can. 
He must literally ‘‘outdeserve the competition.” 
Here are 15 ways to do just that. 


GO “BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY” 

1. Help him find something. Larry Liberman, a 
Palisade, N. J. new- and used-car salesman, often gets 
a customer who wants a used car of a particular year 
and model and wants it in good condition. Larry 
doesn’t wait until such a car happens to be traded in 
on a deal because opportunity is perishable and the 
customer might look elsewhere. 

Larry’s wife rides to work with him in the morning 
and, while he keeps an eagle eye on the passing cars 
that meet his customer’s specifications, she copies 
down the license numbers. 

Then Larry checks the license registrations in order 
to determine the ownership of likely looking cars and 
mails cards to each owner. These inform the car 
owners that Liberman has a ready customer for a car 
like theirs and could make them a good deal on a 
new car. 

“Not only does this kind of effort often result in 
filling a customer's requirements for a good used car,” 
reports Larry, “but it pays an extra dividend in the 
form of additional new-car sales.”’ 

A heavy machinery parts salesman keeps an up-to- 
date library of reference books and clippings on his 
competition. When a customer needs a part that he 
can’t supply, the salesman volunteers the name of a 
competitor who can. 

Tempting fate? ‘I haven’t been squeezed out by 
a competitor in more than three years,’’ says the 
salesman. ‘‘My people know that I have their best 
interests at heart.” 

A sales representative for a pharmaceutical com- 
pany had a prospect who was moving to a new loca- 
tion and wanted to open a modern outlet. He needed 
store design ideas. 

The salesman lined up the names and addresses of 
the best looking stores he could find in New York, 
then drove the dealer to the city and spent most of 
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one afternoon with him looking over the various 
places. The retailer still tells the story, still glows 
with elephant’s memory appreciation. No fear of a 
competitor ever nosing out that salesman. 

2. Go to bat for him with your company. Try 
as it will, no company can be 100 per cent fair to all 
its customers all of the time. There are snafus... 
corporate policies that occasionally backfire . . . plain 
errors. 

What better way to let your customer know that 
you're in his corner than to plead his case when he 
needs your help most? 

O. D. Sutter, district sales manager of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., producers of starch prod- 
ucts, encourages his men to let their hair down at 
no-holds-barred sales meetings. If complaints aren’t 
being handled quickly enough if deliveries are 
held up without explanation . . . if a customer is being 
incorrectly billed—it’s brought up, discussed and not 
dismissed until it’s solved. 

Adds Mr. Sutter: ‘“‘There’s nothing disloyal about 
a salesman who sticks up for his customer ‘up front.’ 
Rather, it’s the highest form of loyalty, for no com- 
pany can long exist without satisfied customers. We're 
grateful to the salesmen who tell us when we err and 
so are their customers.” 

3. Be available. Sometimes, simple availability 
can help you “outdeserve the competition.” 

Thus, a fertilizer salesman never goes on vacation 
without supplying his customers with his transient 
address and phone number. ‘They don’t use it 
often,” he says, “‘but the mere knowledge that they 
can reach me in minutes if necessary gives them a 
confidence in me that no competitor can shake. The 
chore of announcing my whereabouts to my 50-odd 
accounts is more than made up by the sigh of relief 
heaved by that one customer who has to get in touch 
with me in a hurry.” 

Another man, the representative for a chemicals 
company, had a telephone installed in his car after 
several customers grumbled about not being able to 
locate him. Now they can call him at his office, home 
or any point in between. 

Some salesmen leave self-addressed post cards with 
their customers as handy instruments of communica- 
tion. Others make it their business to telephone their 
customers at regular intervals. 

Whatever method you choose to advertise your own 
availability, you can be sure of this: one of the best 
ways to beat the competition is to be there when 
they aren’t. 

4. Advise him when NOT to buy. According to 
Frank Stearn, a representative of Fuller Fabrics 
Corp., many salesmen incorrectly assume that their 
sole job is to sell. 

“Nothing could be further from the truth,” main- 
tains Mr. Stearn. ‘The real pro knows that it is 
equally his responsibility not to sell under certain 
circumstances. For example, when a customer is 
thinking a little too ‘big’ for his own good and threat- 
ens his own future by overextending himself. Or, 
when he is more optimistic than conditions warrant. 

“When I run into a man like that, I make specific 
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suggestions about what items in my own line he 
ought to cut out. Failing that, I point out the ad- 
vantages of ordering smaller quantities—but more 
often—throughout the year. The fact that I am 
actually willing to reduce my own order emphasizes 
my concern over his future. 

“Since so few salesmen take the trouble to apply 
the reins on their ‘easy buyers,’ such a situation repre- 
sents a golden opportunity to be of real service to a 
customer—and pull ahead of the competition.”’ 


DO FAVORS 

5. Put your contacts to work for him. Know 
just the banker who can help a customer work out a 
special financing problem? Who, among your many 
friends and acquaintances, might be able to help 
Jones find a manager for his new plant? What was 
the name of that veterinarian who did such a bang-up 
job for Judson in Middletown? Whom do you know 
who can recommend a good accountant for Wilson? 

As a salesman, you probably get around more than 
most of your customers, hence know more people. 
You can do a lot of double-barrelled favors by bringing 
together those who can help each other. Your re- 
ward: a reputation for being a lot more than just 
another salesman. 

6. Give him a personal assist. (Customers aren’t 
just buyers. They’re sons, fathers, husbands, brothers, 
church-goers, club members, taxpayers, hobbyists and 
many other things. Almost surely, there is a way to 
be of personal service to every one of your customers. 
Possibilities range from helping a man locate that 
special gift for his wife’s birthday to tracking down a 
rare air mail stamp from Luxembourg. 

7. Look for trouble. Everybody has some and 
businessmen have more than most. Consider the 
areas in which problems can occur: labor, management, 
production, credit, distribution, traffic, marketing, lots 
more. But how many salesmen of your acquaintance 
ever take the trouble to find out what’s bothering a 
prospect or a customer? 

You can be different—when and where it counts— 
by “looking for trouble.’’ When you find it, figure 
out a way to help. Or, perhaps one of your firm’s 
experts can. 

Even if you’re helpless, the simple act of listening 
to another man’s woes can have a therapeutic value. 

8. Get him off the hook. A prospect is stuck with 
surplus inventory. You have a customer who needs 
what he has. A quick phone call and—two happy 
men. 

It’s Friday afternoon. You're informed that a 
shipment to a top account will be delayed on account 
of a snow storm. You call the buyer, explain the 
situation, guarantee delivery by Monday. Result: a 
buyer who might otherwise spend a worried weekend 
enjoys peace of mind. 

One thoughtful gesture is worth a_ thousand 
promises. 


SELL IDEAS AS MUCH AS PRODUCTS 
In the buying offices of The Kroger Co., super- 
market chain, is this sign: 
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“If you want to sell your product to our company, 
be sure your product is accompanied by a plan which 
will so help our business that we will be more anxious 
to buy than you are to sell.” 

That’s sound advice for any salesman. And here 
are two important ways to implement it. 

9. Point out opportunities. Surely, from your 
own experience and those of your fellow salesmen, 
you have acquired a fund of practical knowledge from 
which you can draw to the benefit of your prospects 
and customers: ways to save money, boost efficiency, 
increase customer traffic, tap new markets, get ‘extra 
mileage’ out of present methods or materials. Pass 
them along. “Sharing the wealth’”’ pays the highest 
kind of interest—interest in you, your company and 
product. 

10. Offer solutions. Sales representatives for the 
Aluminum Company of America have access to the 
world’s largest library on aluminum—6,000,000 items 
of informative literature. If a prospect’s designers or 
production engineers need data on physical properties, 
fabricating or finishing methods—they can get the 
answers via their Alcoa representative. Even when 
an Alcoa salesman doesn’t know the answer to a par- 
ticular problem, he can provide a rapid line of com- 
munication to his company’s enormous technical 
resources. 

How about you? Aren’t there ways and means 
open to you to solve your customers’ problems? 


PUT YOURSELF ON A PEDESTAL 

Not by words, but through deeds. Your character 
and reputation can frequently be your ‘‘ace in the 
hole,” a trump card you can play over and over again 
to your customer’s—and your own—advantage. 

11. Be truthful. [t’s still a rare enough quality to 
set you apart from the man who “promises big and 
delivers small.”” If you cannot honestly get your 
customer a credit extension . . . swift delivery .. . 
special help—tell him so. He can plan accordingly. 
If you disapprove of some course of action he is 
taking, tell him why and suggest changes tactfully. 
The pay-off: you'll be believed when you tell him 
why he ought to buy from you. 

12. Be dependable. Once you make a promise, 





“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


Salesmen for a large appliance store send an- 
niversary cards to customers who made their 
purchases one year before. Card says: ‘‘Just 
a year ago you bought a 
We'd like to take this opportunity to thank 
you and hope to have the pleasure of serving 
you again soon.”’ 

The salesman who made the original sale 
signs the card and it is his responsibility to see 
that cards are sent out at the proper time. 
From the size of the repeat business the store 
enjoys, customers appreciate the remem- 
brance. 

Here’s a simple idea that almost any sales- 
man can apply to his advantage. 











keep it. Almost anyone can take a let-down. A lot 
of people can even take two. But precious few will 
put their confidence in the habitual hypocrite. 

13..Be friendly. Jay Wright sells furniture and 
office equipment. He keeps his eye on his local paper. 
When he sees any announcement of a couple getting 
married or a firm moving to new quarters or a new 
firm moving into town, he sends them a letter. It 
carries the conventional compliments and good wishes, 
but, in addition, it contains a card, headed: ‘‘Have 
you forgotten anything?”’ This card is a check-list 
of furniture required for a new home or of equipment 
required for a new office. And it says that Jay will 
gladly confer with the person addressed to help him 
find his needs. This display of friendly interest gets 
him many invitations—and results in many sales. 
And because, naturally enough, people do forget 
things in the helter-skelter of moving, Jay’s check-list 
is a valued memory jogger. 

Friendliness can take any of a thousand forms: a 
non-business call . . . an item of interest from an out- 
of-town newspaper . . . a birthday greeting . . . regards 
from an old acquaintance. Look for ways to be a 
friend and you'll find them. 


FOLLOW THROUGH 

The average salesman loses interest in a customer 
after the sale is made. But why be average? There 
are few better ways of consolidating your gains with a 
man than to “follow through” at the most crucial 


point of a business relationship: after the order has 


arrived. Here are two areas that can be fruitfully 
investigated. 

14. How’s your product working? Did it arrive 
in perfect condition? Is your customer handling it 
properly and getting satisfaction? Has he any ques- 
tions? Inquiries like these not only show that you 
care; they give you a chance to resell him on his 
purchase. 

15. Are there privileges open to him that he is 
not using? Richard Tobias, a representative for 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., makes it a 
point to keep his clients posted on policy changes, new 
policies and new coverages. 

“Sometimes,” he explains, “it’s to a man’s par- 
ticular advantage to change his coverage. New cir- 
cumstances arise in my clients’ lives that make it 
imperative that we talk things over regularly. I try 
to chat with each of my policy holders once every six 
months. Surprisingly often, our talks reveal addi- 
tional ways in which insurance can help them. Re- 
cently, for example, I called on an elderly widow who 
was hard pressed for cash. She was unaware that her 
policy carried a cash surrender value. That routine 
visit turned me into a ‘hero’—and helped her enor- 
mously.” 

Are your customers entitled to any ‘‘extras’’? What 
about maintenance checks, cooperative advertising, 
selling aids, help from your firm’s various departments 
and the like? 

In a nutshell, outdeserving the competition boils 
down to this: 

Think of all the things your customers have no 
right to expect from a salesman. Then do them! a 
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This is probably the 
most unusual urea prill 


available in America today! 


It’s uncoated! It goes contrary to all the ac- 
cepted ideas about prills! To your advantage. 


These extraordinary uncoated prills are so 
made that you get much /ess moisture than with 
coated material. They’re guaranteed to be free- 
flowing. You get better storage. You get no 
dust. And as to the nitrogen content, you get a 
guaranteed 46% nitrogen—at the same price as 
45% material! 


The producer of these superior urea prills? 
Carbochimique of Belgium. The sole agents in 
the United States—H. J. Baker & Bro., Inc. 


For 110 years, the Baker organization has sup- 
plied the agricultural industry with what we 
always believe to be the best products. These 
urea prills are a case in point. As a first step to 
seeing how much better they do the job for 
you, why not write for a free sample today. 
Write our office nearest you. 


H.J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


FEesruary, 1960 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Enlarged 50 times 
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PROMOTION 


Follow the same basic format as for sales 


meetings (covered in the January FC). 


Rules are tighter, because you are trying 


to do more with a diversified group. 


By F. E. HARTZLER 


HERE’S probably nothing that is needed more 

desperately in the fertilizer and farm chemicals 
industry than some good dealer meetings. 

The plan for sales meetings explained in last 
month’s article will make a good pattern, but it must 
be adapted to the dealer situation. The same basic 
format will hold, but the rules get stricter and tighter, 
because you will be trying to do more with a more 
diversified group. 

First of all, you must set an objective for the pro- 
gram. Once more the objectives should be clear and 
concise, and you should plan to meet those objectives. 
Now, since in most cases these meetings will be one 
or two days in length, you have a real problem in 
staging and planning. Let’s start with the objectives. 
For finding out what the dealers want to know there is 
no substitute for asking the dealers. To do this a 
written questionnaire might be useful, but a meeting 
of six or eight representative dealers would be much 
better. Schedule this planning meeting to begin 
about ten o’clock in the morning and last until four. 


LIST THE PROBLEMS 


You should go into the meeting with a list of at 
least twelve problems that you think are important. 
With your dealer’s help reduce this list to not more 
than six major areas. From this six the three most 
immediate, pressing and important issues should be 
selected by the dealers—they are the ones who really 
know. 

Then the question is sure to arise, who is going to 
tackle these particular areas? They should be 
taught if possible by a dealer who has satisfactorily 
handled the problem. There are several good reasons 
for this: 

1) The dealers themselves will listen to one of their 
own. 

2) He will know of little quirks and twists that you 
haven’t dreamed of yet. If you do not have a dealer 
whom the other dealers respect and will listen to, 
then try to get a college man. Be sure, however, that 
he can use the language of the trade and knows the 
field of merchandising. I will never forget a small 
business management clinic in which the instructor in 
the advertising session started out with, ‘‘Now let’s 
suppose that you have an advertising budget of 
$1,000,006.00...’’ In a small business clinic this 
was impossible! 

3) If you can’t get a good college man then go to 
the industry itself. My reason for placing this in 
third place is that your instruction should always 
appear impartial, and no industry man can be com- 
pletely impartial. 


TIMING, PLACING, IMPACT 


Now we have the subject and the speakers. We 
start on the program—the timing, the placing, the 
impact. Remember that you are dealing with human 
beings. The parts of any program that are most apt 
to be remembered are the beginning speakers and the 
closing speakers. Don’t waste these valuable portions 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TOUGH MATERIAL SPECIALIST— 
The Model 12B Michigan 
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PROMOTION 


of the programs on junk. Put your most important 
problems first and last in each section of the program. 

But you also have to fillin the middle. The speakers 
in the middle part of the program should be good light 
speakers with an easy manner that will relax the group 
a bit. The material that they are offering should not 
compare in importance with the major topics, and 
even their manner of speaking should be contrasted, 
if possible. This means that each speaker should 
recognize his real assignment, which is not to show-off 
but to be part of a program. 


MAKE YOUR AUDIENCE COMFORTABLE 


Now let’s look at the audience. You should do 
everything in the world to make them as comfortable 
as a two-day school will allow. In our experience, 
we have found it good to limit enrollments on a good 
tough training school to thirty members. We have 
abandoned some of the fancy U and T shapes for a 
semi-circular classroom seating. Each man has a 
comfortable chair with a soft seat and at least ten 
square feet of desk space. He must have room to 
write, an agenda, handout materials, a notebook in 
which to take notes, as well as all the charts and dia- 
grams that the speakers are going to use. 

Now you are ready to set up a pattern by which 
you intend to take this same school to eight or nine 
areas over the state or district. Dealer meetings 
like this take a little longer and cost a little more, 
but we have found it well worth it. 

Now let’s return to the program again. Here’s a 
practice that pays off for us: prior to the time that 
we make our first real program, we have what we call 
a “dry run.’ We bring all teachers or speakers 
together in front of the original dealer panel. As 
the teachers and speakers go through their paces, the 
dealers look for errors in material; they look to see 
that this is the slant that other dealers will accept— 
in short, they check the program. Then we are ready 


to go. 
After all this careful planning don’t forget the 
“follow-up”. This will be invaluable for the future; 


it will bring out flaws and good information on what 
was worthwhile to the dealers and what was not. 
We use the following evaluation sheet. 


1) Could you hear all the speakers? (yes) (no) 
Name the ones you couldn't. 


2) Which sections contained the most new information? 
Listthree ( ) ( 


3) Which sections contained the least new information? 
) 
4) Which speakers were the most interesting? ( ) 


5) Which speakers were the least interesting? (  ) 
Ry 
6) Which parts should be lengthened? ( ) (_ ) 


aS Se. 
7) ee ar should be shortened? ( ) (_ ) 
) 


8) What would you like to have next? 
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For sake of example, let’s suppose the dealer- 
advisory board decided accounting was their major 
problem. If your meeting were successful in meeting 
its objectives, evaluations would be something like 
this: 


First day 
Section | Establishing potential sales (High—very infor- 
mative) 
I Advertising media (High—interesting speaker) 
Il Reading financial statements (High—new in- 
formation) 
(Lunch) 
IV Advertising Copy (Medium in interest and in- 
formation) 


V Salesmanship (High interest) 


VI Analyzing the profit and loss (Very high—new 
information) 


Now if the dealers were correct in setting accounting 
as their major problem, our evaluation should show 
that the most new information was given in the 
accounting sections which would be Section I, Section 
III and Section VI. Advertising should be low in 
new information and high in interesting speaker, and 
salesmanship should be lowest in new information 
and possibly highest in interesting speaker. We 
would consider the meeting a failure if advertising 
and salesmanship outranked the accounting sections 
in new information. 

You may ask, ‘‘Why shouldn’t the entire program 
be equally interesting?’’ The answer is, that this is 
impossible. Any playwriter knows that he must have 
some dull spots and some climaxes. The trick is to 
put the climaxes where you want them. The sections 
in which the dealers are taking an active part in the 
meeting should be high in information, but low in 
interesting speakers. On the other hand, when the 
dealers are resting and just listening, the speakers 
should be interesting. 


FOR A SHORTER PROGRAM 


Now if you are planning a shorter program, say 
from two to four hours, you will still want to follow 
the pattern that we have outlined. Since you have 
less time, however, you will want three sections with- 
out too much difference in interest and new informa- 
tion. There is not a long enough time to permit just 
an interesting speaker to operate; everybody should 
have something important to say. 

You should rely even heavier on your advisory 
committee for the needs of the industry; you have no 
time to waste. You will want to meet problems 
exactly with good specific answers. More than ever 
you need these four phases clearly outlined: 


What is the problem? 

What is the objective for this meeting? 
Was the meeting well balanced? 

Did we meet our objective clearly? 


Good dealer meetings are the result of good planning. a 
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Tom Martin is U.S.I.’s Senior Field Service 
Engineer covering fertilizer manufacturers in 
the Midwest. His job: To help customers make 
the most efficient use of U.S.I.’s Ammonia, 
Nitrogen Solutions, Sulfuric Acid and Phos- 
phatic Fertilizer Solutions (wet process phos- 
phoric acid). 

Tom knows materials, processes, equipment, 
formulations, costs. He’d like to put his knowl- 
edge and experience to work in your plant. 

Why not get in touch with him? He’s avail- 
able for trouble shooting on any immediate 
production problem you may have. Tom will 
also help you calculate optimum formulations 
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Familiar face in Midwest fertilizer plants: U.S.I.'s Field Service 
Engineer Tom Martin checks granulation of product at Federal 
Fertilizer Co. plant in Danville, Ill. 


Here’s U.S.I.’s Tom Martin... 
LOOKING FOR WORK IN YOUR PLANT 


... Suggest equipment... determine whether 
— and how — you can cut costs. He’ll work 
with you setting up trial runs, and lend a hand 
until production is running smoothly. 

If this U.S.I. service would be valuable in 
your operations, you can contact Tom Martin 
through our New York Sales Office. Write or 
phone collect. The number is OXford 7-0700. 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 
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HFiow Market Research 


Can VVork for YOU 


Part I[—Last month, Doane summarized the activities of two 


herbicide brands in one area. Now another market-place situation 


is examined: One herbicide which is sold in two different areas. 


ESEARCH that provides management with market 
R intelligence is becoming an aid to more and more 
companies that recognize the importance of being 
consumer-oriented. 

In the January issue of FARM CHEMICALS, an article 
entitled “‘How Market Research Can Work For You”’ 
featured some material from the 1959 Doane Herbi- 
cide Reports. It summarized the marketing achieve- 
ments of two different herbicide brands (but similar 
products) in the same geographical area over a two- 
year span of time. Comparisons of this type, it was 
pointed out, are valuable tools for marketing manage- 
ment in making basic decisions regarding the effective 
distribution of a product in a competitive economy. 


IS OUR PROGRAM WELL-BALANCED? 


Two other problems that constantly confront mar- 
keting management are these: (1) Do we have a well- 
balanced marketing program? (2) and, if not, what 
should we do to improve our position? Answers to 
these questions are essential and form the framework 
for any marketing plan of a product or group of 
products. 

Borrowing again from the Doane Herbicide Re- 
ports, let us examine another authentic market-place 
situation that will help illustrate these two questions 
and perhaps some related questions as well. We shall 
consider in this example a herbicide which is sold in 
two different geographical areas. To preserve ano- 
nymity, we shall refer to the product as Brand X, and 
the geographical areas as Region 1 and Region 2. 

First of ail, how well balanced was our program in 
1959? Summarizing some of the pertinent market 
characteristics of Brand X, this situation existed in 
1959: 


Brand Acres Applied Brand 

Sales With the Brand Users 
Region 1 $919,400 1,578,148 21,979 
Region 2 $655,913 2,674,056 14,402 


These figures place a definite limit on the sale and 
consumer use of Brand X in 1959, but they are only 
a part of the story. It is impossible to make any 
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qualitative statement regarding the achievement of 
the product in either region on this data alone. 

To draw conclusions regarding the distribution 
effort behind Brand X, it is necessary to derive infor- 
mation that describes the total market. In this case 
the total market characteristics are as follows: 


Total Herbicide Total Acres Applied Total Number 


Sales With Herbicides of Users 
Region 1 $17,852,493 18,479,480 407,770 
Region2 $16,775,280 34,863,840 452,880 


This in effect lends comparative meaning to the 
sales data for Brand X. It is apparent what share of 
the market in each region Brand X had in 1959. The 
marketing chief is now in a position to evaluate the 
effectiveness of his sales organization and promotional 
programs in these two regions. 

He can now say with certainty that the sales of 
Brand X in Region 1 for example, was $919,378 in 
1959 and this was 3.91% of the market. By analyzing 
the sales effort that was behind the distribution of 
Brand X in the two areas it now becomes possible to 
make a conclusive statement regarding the efficiency with 
which the herbicide has been marketed in the two areas. 

Moreover, it is now possible to make positive state- 
ments regarding the achievements of Brand X compared 
to competitive products. This is particularly true over 
a period spanning two years or more. 


IMPROVING POSITION OF BRAND X 

In analyzing the data to answer the question of how 
satisfactorily the herbicide is being marketed in these 
two regions, a significant amount of information be- 
comes available to answer the question as to what 
needs to be done to improve the position of Brand X. 
The first table in this article shows the relationship in 
the two regions between sales, acreage applied and 
number of brand users. It is apparent that in Region 2 
the primary sales emphasis should be on getting addi- 
tional users and convincing them (as well as present 

(Continued on page 38) 
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You're really hitting the jackpot 
when you get better multiwalis 
for less money... 





Bemis 
EXTENSIBLE 
Multiwalis 


They are better than conventional multiwalls 
because they are shock-resistant. Two years of 
use prove that breakage is greatly minimized. 
And they frequently cost less because the 
greater strength lets you use a lighter basis 
weight bag. Read these convincing quotes from 
men who have had ample experience with Bemis 
Extensible Multiwalls... 


“We are saving $7.10 per thousand with Bemis 
Extensibles, a 52% reduction in our bag costs." 


“Our savings in cost have been about $7.00 per 
thousand. We have had much less breakage than 
we previously had. In addition, our employees at 
the plant say that extensible bags are much eas- 


jer handled at the scales and much easier to sew." 


“These extensible bags are the best paper bags 


we have ever used. As far as | am concerned, we 


won't use anything else."’ 


““We haven't had a serious complaint since we 


switched to your ‘stretch’ bag." 


““We broke only two bags in two weeks. We don't 


want anything else." 





Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls. We have had longer experi- 
ence with them than any other bag maker. You can profit by that 
experience. Get in touch with your Bemis Man. 


* 
Bemis Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


General Offices —111 N. 4th Street, Box 11, St. Louis 2 « Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The extra care that produces 


=> ww Lf Le PROS rears 


puts customer satisfaction 





in your goods! 





ira care in our laborato- 
Pries. assures that you get a 
exact grade you desire. 


. And that extra care is just as real as the Swift’s extra care may very well offer you 
people who give it... people like your cus- the opportunity to improve your customer 


tomers... people like your friends and neigh- _ satisfaction . . . your plant operations . . . and 








bors—second and third generation people with 
the phosphate business literally bred into them 
working with Swift, the oldest phosphate op- 


your profits. It’s worth checking into! Have a 
Swift Phosphate Center Representative out- 
line the advantages Swift offers you in phos- 


phates—triple, rock or ground rock. 


Swiit 


105™ YEAR rent 


erator in Florida. 


THE SERVICE CENTER FOR ALL YOUR PHOSPHATE NEEDS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
PHOSPHATE CENTER 


@eeeeeseeeeeeeseeeseses Bartow, Florida eeeeeee eeoeeceeeesesesee 


7o Sewe Your Sudladley (Bete) Witt) PHOSPHATE ROCK, 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK AND MINUTE MAN TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 





Chemicals 


37—URAB GRANULAR 


Urab Granular, a brush and weed killer 
for control of woody plants and deep- 
rooted weeds in non-crop land, is the sub- 
ject of a product information sheet from 
General Chemical Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp. Directions for broadcast applica- 
tion and spot or basal application are 
given. Active ingredient in Urab is 
3-phenyl-1, 1-dimethylurea trichloroace- 
tate. For your copy of the data sheet, 

CircLE 37 ON SERVICE CARD 


38—INSECTS IN 
STORED GRAINS 


A ten-page booklet entitled ‘Better 
Control of Insects in Stored Grains” has 
been published by Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Among the subjects discussed are grain 
protectants, fumigants and_ sanitation 
methods. One feature of the booklet is a 
handy wall chart which includes identify- 
ing sketches of principal stored grain 
insects. Copies are available without 
charge. 

CIRCLE 38 ON SERVICE CARD 


39—ESPESOL 5 


Constant weight, uniform flash point, 
consistent aromatic content and narrow 
boiling range are provided by Espesol 5, 
reports Eastern States Petroleum and 
Chemical Corp. The diluent has a xylene 
base and is water-white. Literature is 
available. For your copies 

CirRcLE 39 ON SERVICE CARD 


40—FORMULATION 
INFORMATION 


Information on formulating with Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulfate has been pre- 
pared by Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
The product is compatible with most in- 
secticides and blends evenly in fertilizers 
as a soil enricher, the company says. For 
formulation information, 

CircLE 40 ON SERVICE CARD 


41—TRITON X-152, X-172 


Samples and complete data on new 
Triton X-152 and Triton X-172 are 
offered by Rohm & Haas Co. Advantages 
claimed for the ether-type emulsifiers are 
improved spontaneity and excellent sta- 
bility in emulsions along with less foaming 
and better resistance to breakdown during 
storage. For your samples and data 

CIRCLE 41 ON SERVICE CARD 


42—FARM CHEMICALS 
CATALOG 
Products of S. B. Penick & Company’s 
term Chemical and Insecticide Div. are 
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covered in a 40-page catalog available 
from the company. The company will be 
happy to send you a copy, if you 

CIRCLE 42 ON SERVICE CARD 


43—UREA FACT SHEET 


A four-page fact sheet on Mathieson 
urea has been published by Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.’s Chemicals Div. The 
brochure shows the availability of Mathie- 
son urea in the East through the North 
Claymont, Del. plant and points up major 
engineering improvements. The urea will 
be produced by SunOlin Chemical Co., 
jointly owned by Sun Oil Co. and Olin 
Mathieson. Start-up of the 73,000 ton 
per year capacity plant is scheduled for 
the spring of 1960. For your copy of the 
fact sheet 

CircLE 43 ON SERVICE CARD 


Process 
Equipment 


44—IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 
EQUIPMENT BOOKLET 


Falls Industries’ cost data booklet for 
impervious graphite processing equipment 
has been revised to include the latest 
equipment, as well as current costs as of 
December, 1959. The booklet contains a 
typical drawing or illustration of each 
type of equipment, lists standard models 
available and provides approximate cost 
per square foot of heat transfer area for 
exchangers, or other appropriate cost unit 
for other types of equipment. The 32- 
page catalog can be obtained without 
charge. Just 

CircLeE 44 ON SERVICE CARD 


45—HYDRYERS 


In a new four-page bulletin, J. F. 
Pritchard & Co. defines its Hydryers as 
packaged units which reduce moisture 
content of gases or liquids to very low 
levels. Among uses of the Hydryers are 
in ammonia synthesis, laboratory tests, 
tank car unloading, and air operated spray 
guns and equipment. The bulletin pic- 


how to use the READER SERVICE 





® Clip and mail the Service Card | 






tures typical units, describes essentials of 
performance and includes a_ selection 


chart. To get your copy 


CrirRcLE 45 ON SERVICE CARD 


46—PACKAGED LIQUID 
FERTILIZER PLANTS 
Ten features of Auto-Flo liquid fertilizer 
manufacturing units are contained in a 
four-page bulletin from Alton Bottled-Gas 
Co. Available in capacities from 5 to 25 
tons per hour, the unit is mounted on an 
8’ x 8’ steel skid. A single pump provides 
product transfer, recirculation for cooling, 
and mixing, Alton reports. To receive a 
copy of the bulletin 
CirRcLE 46 ON SERVICE CARD 


47—MARLOW PUMPS 

Marlow self-priming liquid fertilizer 
pumps for tank truck and bulk plant 
service are featured in a brochure from 
Bell & Gossett Co. Pumps are available 
with both electric motor or gasoline 
engine. A pump performance chart in- 
cludes capacity in G.P.M. for eight 
models. A copy can be yours, by 

CiRcLING 47 ON SERVICE CARD 


48—CHEMPUMP OFFERS 
4-PAGE BULLETIN 


Design, operation and selection of 
proper ‘‘canned’’ pump is covered in a 
new four-page two-color Chempump bulle- 
tin. Fostoria Corporation’s complete line 
of seal-less pumps for leak-proof pumping 
is included. To obtain your copy of the 
bulletin, 

CIRCLE 48 ON SERVICE CARD 


49—TURBULAIRE-DOYLE 
SCRUBBER 


A four-page, two-color bulletin from 
Western Precipitation Corp. describes the 
Turbulaire-Doyle Scrubber. Among its 
applications is in cooling and humidifying 
gases from fertilizer, acid and reclaiming 
operations. A dimension sheet appears in 
the bulletin, along with information on 
the “‘jet-action” principle and power re- 
quirements. If you'd like a copy, 

CriRcLE 49 ON SERVICE CARD 


50—PULVER-MILL 

Designed for application in DDT, 
other chemical and process industries, the 
Pulver-Mill offers double-hammer grind- 
ing and deflector wall construction, accord- 
ing to its maker, Sturtevant Mill Co. It 
is a vertical hammer mill with integral 
air classifier for fine grinding. Full infor- 
mation on the unit is contained in a 
bulletin, available by 

CircLiInG 50 ON SERVICE CARD 
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See pages 47 and 48 for information 
on these Reader Service numbers: 


65—-Nylon Eyelets for Sprayers 
66—-Baughman “‘Quick-Spread” 
67—Air-Mount Weighing System 
68—John Blue “Nitro-Shooter” 








51—AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
SYSTEMS 


Automatic measurement and control of 
bulk materials through unitized weighing 
systems of pre-engineered components is 
the subject of a bulletin issued by Weigh- 
ing and Control Components, Inc. The 
instrumental technique of automatic 
weighing is described in terms of its basic 
components. Overall control capability of 
W-C weighing systems is graphically 
shown in an illustrated chart of the major 
components. A page is devoted to typical 
automatic process control applications. 
Copies of the bulletin are available by 

CIRCLING 51 ON SERVICE CARD 


52—EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

Availability of a new 8-page catalog 
describing and illustrating its line of 
chemical process and heat exchange 
equipment has been announced by Mann- 
ing & Lewis Engineering Co. The catalog 
also describes the company’s organization 
and facilities and presents a representative 
showing of heat transfer equipment, re- 
actors, mixers, kettles and special process 
machinery manufactured by Manning & 
Lewis. Copies are available by 

CIRCLING 52 ON SERVICE CARD 


53—ROTARY DRYERS 

“Rotary Dryers . . . by Feeco”’ are the 
subject of an eight-page booklet available 
to readers from Fertilizer Engineering & 
Equipment Co. Feeco dryers “‘are direct- 
fired using air and the products of com- 
bustion flow to surround the spilling 
material,’ the booklet states. Features of 
fabrication and components, auxiliary 
equipment and specifications appear in the 
booklet. A copy will be sent to you, if you 

Circ_eE 53 ON SERVICE CARD 


Materials 
Handling 


54—FLEXI-LINERS 

Ordinary tanks made of mild steel or 
wood can be converted to storage for 
phosphoric acid, ammonium nitrate and 
other corrosive liquids by installing Flexi- 
Liners, reports Flexi-Liner Co. These 
flexible, laminated plastic liners fit in 
tanks of any size or shape and hold from 
100 to 30,000 gallons, the manufacturer 
reports. For a free folder and price list, 

Circle 54 ON SERVICE CARD 


55—FIBERGLASS TANKS 
Fiberglass tanks in standard and custom 

models are pictured and described in 

literature from Hanson Equipment Co. 
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The firm can provide custom-built sizes 
trom 50 to 5000 gallons. Among advan- 
sages claimed for the tanks: They are 
strong, lightweight, translucent and will 
not rust or corrode. A chart showing cor- 
rosion resistance of the tanks to many 
chemicals is included in the literature. 
For your copy 
CircLE 55 ON SERVICE CARD 


56—LIFTING & DUMPING 

Dumping equipment that will lift and 
dump any container is described in a new 
catalog published by Conveyors and 
Dumpers, Inc. The brochure has a handy 
chart to facilitate choosing the right 
equipment for handling loads to 5,000 
pounds at dumping heights up to 50 feet. 
Four basic models are shown, each avail- 
able in designs to accommodate drums and 
barrels, boxes, bags or trucks. The manu- 
facturer says the equipment permits safe, 
economical loading of mixers, tanks, bins, 
grinders, conveyors or hoppers. Copies of 
the catalog are available by 

CIRCLING 56 ON SERVICE CARD 


Packaging 
57—ROTOMATIC PACKER 


Engineering, operating and installation 
specifications of the Raymond Rotomatic 
Packer are included in literature available 
from Raymond Bag Corp. Described as 
a fully automatic, all mechanical open- 
mouth type packer, the Rotomatic re- 
quires no outside source of power. Weight 
of the material being weighed operates the 
machine by a gravity principle. Diagrams 
show the four phases in the operating 
cycle. For your copy of the literature, 

CircLE 57 ON SERVICE CARD 


Application 
Equipment 
58—CENTURY SPRAYERS 


Century Engineering Corp.'s self-pro- 
pelled sprayer can be used for all spray 
jobs on the farm, the firm reports. Its 
8-row heavy duty sprayer and 185 gal. 
tank is said to be an ideal combination for 
fast weed and insect control in high crops. 
For low row crops, small grain, pasture and 
fence rows, boom can be used in low posi- 
tion. The boom adjusts from 10 inches to 
9 feet. More information is available. 
Just 

CircLE 58 ON SERVICE CARD 


59—APPLICATION BY 
HELICOPTER 


“Helicopter Spraying and Dusting”’ is 
the title of a 6-page folder prepared by 


Agrotors, Inc. It gives seven answers 
the question ‘‘Why Helicopters?’ a: 
lists proven applications. To obtain yo 
copy of the folder, simply 

CircLE 59 ON SERVICE CARD 


Miscellaneous 
60—REINFORCED PLASTICS 


INDUST, the reinforced plastics div 
sion of Industrial Sheet Metal Works, h 
published a brochure covering the app 
cations and advantages of their reinforc« 
fiberglass plastics in designing corrosi: 
resistant industrial fume and dust contr 
systems. The brochure deals with phy 
cal characteristics of reinforced plastic 
Ducts, hoods, stacks and other applic 
tions of reinforced plastics are illustratec 
To receive a copy 

CiRcLE 60 ON SERVICE CARD 


61—EPOXY REPAIR KIT 


Carboline Co. has released a new epoxy 
multi-use repair kit for making ‘‘on the 
spot”’ repairs in plant, mill and factory 
The kit is a two-component, fast setting, 
epoxy material that cures to a_ hard, 
tough, tightly bonded patch. Using Carbo 
Fix, repairs can be made to equipment, 
pipes, tanks, valves, fixtures, machinery) 
and other plant items, Carboline says. 
Two types are available: Carbo Fix S is a 
general repair material with good chemical 
resistance for repairs to most surfaces, in- 
cluding glass. Carbo Fix C is reported to 
have excellent chemical resistance and is 
recommended by the manufacturer where 
chemical attack is of major consideration. 
Additional information will be yours, if you 

CIRCLE 61 ON SERVICE CARD 


62—PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING 


A broad line of rainwear and protective 
clothing, designed for industrial, utility 
and special applications, is described in a 
12-page brochure issued by Mine Safety 
Appliances Co. The brochure provides 
details and illustrations of suits, coats, 
pants, aprons, hats and other accessories. 
Basic materials offered are heavy-weight 
and light-weight neoprene latex. Copies 
of the new bulletin are available by 

CIRCLING 62 ON SERVICE CARD 


63—BAG CLOSING EQUIPT. 


A complete catalog file of Fischbein 
bag closing equipment has been prepared 
by Dave Fischbein Co. and is available to 
readers. Among models described are the 
Automatic BA-6, with instantaneous 
start/stop controls. Information also is 
included on the firm’s portable bag closer, 
which weighs 1014 pounds. To obtain 
your copy of the file, 

CIRCLE 63 ON SERVICE CARD 


64—DUST MASKS 


Flex-A-Foam dust masks for protection 
against the hazards of non-toxic dust are 
self-adjusting to any size and shape of face 
and comfortable, reports Flexo Products, 
Inc. Weighing only one ounce, the mask 
filters non-toxic dusts as small as 1/25,000 
of an inch. New literature from the firm 
describes the dust mask and Flex-A-Prene 
paint mask. A copy will be yours, just by 

CIRCLING 64 ON SERVICE CARD 
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egHeE 1959 FALL European corn 
# borer survey was conducted by 
-gricultural agencies in 20 states. 
‘he survey was conducted during 
late summer and fall in order to 
includea high percentage of mature 
larvae. 

European corn borer counts were 
generally lower in the central states 
in the 1959 fall survey than in the 
1958 survey. Decreases were most 
notable in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and North Dakota where 
the number of borers per 100 corn 
stalks averaged 99, 48, 36, 116 and 
125, respectively, compared with 
166, 135, 96, 177, and 219 in 1958. 
Slight decreases were recorded in 
Illinois and South Dakota whereas 
increases, though slight, were noted 


‘yn Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 


Visconsin. Michigan populations 
were about the same as in 1958. 

Borer populations were generally 
higher in the eastern states than in 
the 1958 fall survey with the 
exception of Virginia where 182 
larvae per 100 stalks were found in 
1959 and 252 in 1958. In Delaware 
and New Jersey counts averaged 
394 and 271 per 100 corn stalks, 
respectively, compared with 249 
and 169 in 1958. The counts of 
722 in Mercer County, and 568 in 
Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
were the highest county averages 
recorded during the 1959 survey. 
Population counts slightly higher 
than in 1958 were recorded in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
New York. 

The average number of European 
corn borers per 100 plants for the 
country as a whole, based on com- 
parable districts or counties sur- 
veyed, decreased from 106 in 1958 
to 102 in 1959. 

The most important new Euro- 
pean corn borer distribution record 
for 1959 was the finding of a speci- 
men in Bowie County, Texas. This 
was the first time the insect had 
been taken in Texas. In addition 
to the new find in Texas 12 other 
counties were found infested in 
1959 for the first time. These 
counties were distributed as fol- 
*Cirief Staff Officer, Survey & Detection 
Op. rations, Plant Pest Control Div., 
Azricultural Reasearch Service, USDA. 
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PEST REPORTS 


By Kelvin Dorward* 


lows: one each in Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Georgia and Michigan, 6 in 
Arkansas, and 2 in North Carolina. 

General insect activity was very 
limited in December. Heavy in- 
festations of the harlequin bug 
caused severe damage to mustard, 
turnips and radishes in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. The 
cabbage looper, salt-marsh cat- 
erpillar and a false chinch bug 
were recorded as being from light 
to medium on various vegetables 
in the same area. Heavy, wide- 
spread infestations of the western 
flea beetle on turnips were re- 
ported from Dimmit and Zavala 
Counties, Texas. 

A heavy infestation of the cow- 
pea weevil was reported in black- 
eyed peas in the Ducor, Tulane 
County, California area. Heavy 
infestations of the strawberry 
crown moth on loganberry were 
reported from Watsonville, Santa 
Cruz County, California and 
medium infestations from rasp- 
berry plants in Vallejo, Solano 
County. 

Greenbug infestations on small 
grain in Oklahoma remained light 
during December and populations 
of the spotted alfalfa aphid in the 
north central area of the state were 
reduced by rains. The _ winter 
grain mite caused damage to small 
grain fields in Hunt, Kaufman, 
Rockwell, Collin, and Ellis Coun- 
ties, Texas and medium to heavy 
populations were recorded in John- 
son and Cook Counties. 

In the January issue results of 
the cotton boll weevil fall hiber- 


a oe 


nation survey with the exception 
of North and South Carolina, were 
reported. The survey for these 
states has been completed and as 
was the case in most other sections, 
the 1959 counts are higher than 
for 1958. The average number of 
live weevils found per acre of woods 
trash for the various areas of North 
and South Carolina were as follows: 
South central section of South 
Carolina (Orangeburg, Bamberg, 
and Dorchester Counties) 1,318 in 
1959 compared with 995 in 1958; 
Coastal Plains section (Florence, 
Darlington and Marlboro Counties, 
South Carolina, and Scotland 
County, North Carolina) 5,082 in 
1959 and 4,625 in 1958; Piedmont 
section (Anderson, Greenville, 
Spartanburg Counties, South Caro- 
lina and Hecklenburg, Cleveland, 
and Union Counties, North Caro- 
lina) 4,383 in 1959 and 2,635 in 
1958; and the north central section 
of North Carolina (Nash, Wilson, 
Franklin and Edgecomb Counties) 
834 in 1959 and 968 in 1958. a 


FRUIT FLY ERADICATION ON 
PACIFIC ISLANDS PLANNED 

Isolated Pacific islands soon will 
be used to test new insect-control 
techniques involving male-fly ster- 
ilization and male-fly annihilation 
for eradication of both the melon 
and oriental fruit fly, USDA reports. 

ARS scientists estimate that 
about 3 million fruit flies will have 
to be produced and sterilized by 
radiation each week for distribution 
by airplane on Rota, in the Mari- 
ana group, for this test. 








regardless of ground conditions. 





transportation 


new Finco 5th 





Wheel Trailer. 


One basic self-propelled unit—the Finco 
Crop Protector—for year ’round use on all 
jobs. Handles applications of all chem- 
icals; provides weed and insect control. 
Ideal for application of liquid fertilizer, 


: < Answer all tractor 


problems with the 





~~ 


Exclusive dealerships and 
distributorships open. 
Write today for full information. 


F, BINCO, HMBC. sveora 2, 1WINoIs 
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By J. A. RILEY* 


EATHER study and its effect on agriculture is 
W.. old as agriculture itself, but the science 
of meteorology and scientific forecasting is much 
younger. In the same vein, the Weather Bureau 
has been issuing Weather forecasts for many years, 
but a specialized weather service for agriculture of 
the scope now being rendered in the Mississippi Delta 
is as new as October 1958. 

The purpose of this pilot project is quite similar to 
the theme of this meeting; that is, our goal is the 
development of methods of providing a weather serv- 
ice that will increase the efficiency of agriculture. 

To reach this goal, the Mississippi Delta Project 
was designed with a four-point program: 

1. Specific forecasts for agriculture. 

2. Specialized weather observations of use to agri- 
culture. 

3. A rapid means of communicating weather in- 
formation to the farmer. 

4. A research program to relate weather informa- 
tion to agricultural needs. 


SPECIALIZED FORECASTS 

To meet the specialized needs of agriculture, it was 
felt that the forecast should be more specific and 
contain more elements than regular forecasts. <A 
completely new format, featuring a numerical ap- 
proach to weather forecasting was adopted for the 
project. These specialized agricultural forecasts are 
issued for the Delta by the Jackson office three times 
a day and include three 12-hour periods with a further 
outlook for the third day. 

Cloud cover is forecast in tenths of cloudiness in- 
stead of the more general terms of clear, partly cloudy 
or cloudy. 

Rainfall is forecast as a probability for each of the 
three periods. Despite the desire of the project to be 
specific, the present understanding of meterology pre- 
cludes saying where each shower will go. The next 





* Research Agricultural Meteorologist, U. S. Weather Bureau, 

Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Mississippi. 
Presented at the National Cotton Council's Beltwide Production- 

Mechanization Conference, Memphis, Tenn., January 14-15. 
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best thing is the forecast of the probability of rain. 
The rainfall forecast states the per cent of the Delta 
that is expected to have rain along with the amount 
of rain that is expected. The first statement is ap- 
proximately the same as a probability forecast for 
each farm or plantation. For example, if the forecast 
calls for rain in 30 per cent of the Delta, each farmer 
may assume that his chance of getting rain is 30 per 
cent or about one out of three. 

The accurate forecast of rain is one of the most 
important needs of Delta agriculture. In addition to 
the primary farm operations such as planting and 
harvesting that are dependent on dry weather, some 
of the secondary operations of farming in the area are 
especially sensitive to wet weather. Dusting and 
spraying of insecticides, fungicides and herbicides are 
a vital part of agriculture in the humid Delta. Often, 
the decision as to whether to spray or not, involves as 
much as a thousand dollars for a plantation; thus, 
if accurate forecasts can prevent just a few wasted 
operations, farming in the area has benefited. 

Wind velocity is part of the new forecast format and 
is a necessary consideration when planning dusting 
and spraying operations. In the fall, defoliation is 
dependent not only on dry weather and light winds, 
but many dust defoliants need dew the following 
morning to start their chemical actions. Expected 
dew intensity is part of the specialized forecast; and 
again, if this information saves a few wasted applica- 
tions of expensive chemicals the agriculture of the 
area becomes more efficient. 

In the summer and fall, the aviation forecast center 
at Memphis issues twice daily agricultural-aviation 
summaries for the Delta. These include ceiling and 
visibility forecasts which, when combined with the 
other information, give the large number of aerial 
applicators in the area specialized advisories to guide 
their schedules. 

Weather summaries that relate current farming 
operations to present and forecast weather are issued 
daily from the newly established office in Stoneville. 
Forecasts of soil temperature, of importance in plant- 
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It is estimated that the Mississippi Delta 
Pilot Project last year saved farmers 
almost two million dollars in their 


planting, dusting and spraying programs. 


ing, are issued in the spring. Forecasts of field condi- 
tions—when fields are expected to be solid enough for 
mechanical equipment—are given when useful through- 
out the year. In cooperation with the Delta Branch 
experiment Station, occasional statements are issued 
that relate weather to specific agricultural problems. 


SPECIALIZED OBSERVATIONS 

As part of the specialized services for agriculture, 
ten observation stations were established at: Belzoni, 
Clarksdale, Cleveland, Indianola, Nitta Yuma, Roll- 
ing Fork, Scott, Stoneville, and Tunica. From April 
through October, these stations telephone in daily 
reports of maximum and minimum temperature and 
24-hour rainfall. These reports are distributed 
throughout the Delta and are of value to those who 
need to know the weather and field conditions in 
different parts of the Delta. They also help the fore- 
caster by giving greater detail to the regular network 
of observation stations. 

Daily measurements of evaporation and wind move- 
ment are part of the observation and will be useful in 
the study of agricultural-weather relations of the 
area, particularly irrigation requirements. In the 
spring, a number of stations report soil temperature 
for the benefit of seed germination and emergence 
studies. During the fall, subjective estimates of dew 
intensity are reported, a vital part of the cotton 
harvest weather. 

More complete observations are made at the Ex- 
periment Station in Stoneville. Year-round meas- 
urements of sunshine intensity and maximum and 
minimum soil temperature are recorded. During par- 
ticular life stages of the crops, observations of a 
number of different weather elements are made in 


the field. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

For a forecast to achieve its maximum value, it 
ust move from the forecaster to the user with a 
‘inimum of delay. The Weather Bureau installed a 
cletypewriter circuit from Jackson through the 
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offices at Vicksburg and Stoneville to Memphis. Most 
of the news outlets in the Delta are on the circuit and 
include 9 radio stations and a TV station. In addi- 
tion, radio and TV stations in Jackson and Memphis 
make the information available through Weather 
Bureau teletypewriter circuits in those two cities. 

Tunica county has a unique means of distributing 
weather information. There, the county agent, Hayes 
Farish has a teletype in his office and distributes 
weather advisories along with other information to 
farmers by telephone and personal contact. The 
Tunica county agent’s office also features an auto- 
matic telephone answering service so that farmers 
can have the forecast at times other than regular 
business hours. 

To be most useful, an experiment such as this 
project must have lines of communications for in- 
formation other than day-to-day advisories. The 
National Cotton Council, the Delta Council of Missis- 
sippi and the Mississippi Extension Service have dis- 
tributed information concerning the project. Also, 
they have contributed to the educational phase of 
the project by passing out considerable information 
explaining the nature of weather and weather fore- 
casting. 


RESEARCH 

Research performed by the Delta Project has fallen 
into two groups: Studies relating climatological 
records to agricultural practices, and studies relating 
plant development to the immediate environment as 
measured by current micrometeorological observations. 

Under the first heading, the climate of the area has 
been analyzed and the probability of occurrence has 
been determined for certain important variables such 
as: Rainfall, sunshine, temperature, evaporation, 
evapo-transpiration and frost. Three booklets have 
been issued that analyze these elements for the 
spring, summer and fall. 

For example, a long-term balance between rain and 
evaporation has shown that the ground normally dries 
out from winter rains about April 15-25. This period 
conforms with the date recommended by the Experi- 
ment Station for cotton planting. A similar calcula- 
tion in the fall, indicates that rainfall begins to exceed 
evaporation in late October; thus, the best cotton 
picking weather occurs before that date. 

Soil temperature variation in the spring has been 
studied and the normal occurrence of temperatures 
high enough for planting to ensure proper germination 
and emergence has been established as mid-April. 
Minimum temperature studies in the fall give the 
probability of favorable conditions for defoliants. 
After October 10th, there is a 50-50 chance that early 
morning temperatures will be too low for proper 
chemical action of the current defoliants. 

The recent widespread interest in cotton quality 
improvement lead to a field project to analyze the 
variation of relative humidity in cotton fields. One 
by-product of this study showed that defoliated fields 
average about an hour more ‘‘safe’’ picking time than 
fields with a leaf cover, in the humid Delta. A Daily 
Guide for Beginning Mechanical Cotton Picking was 
developed with the Cotton Harvest Section of the 
Delta Station. It was widely published in area as well 
as in the Cotton Council’s Progress Report. 

The field project was expanded in 1959 and more 
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basic elements were measured. Evaporation was re- 
corded at 3 levels in defoliated and non-defoliated 
fields. It was found that the rate of evaporation in an 
undefoliated field averaged only 60 per cent of the 
rate of evaporation in a defoliated field. These evap- 
oration records were related to sunshine, wind, mini- 
mum relative humidity and maximum vapor pres- 
sure deficit and a regression equation was developed 
to forecast evaporation in cotton fields. Based on 
this equation, and further research by the Cotton 
Harvest Section, a refined Guide for Timing of Cot- 
ton Picking will be developed. 

In addition to the studies of agricultural-weather 
relations, other research is seeking methods of refin- 
ing current forecast procedures. The Short Range 
Forecast Development Section of the Weather Bureau 
is developing an objective method of forecasting Delta 
rainfall probability through the use of the electronic 
computor. This study entails a new technique and 
the results will have application to many other areas 
besides the Mississippi Delta. 

Studies planned for next year include: A continua- 
tion of the study of the effect of moisture on cotton 
at harvest time; a study with the cotton pathologist 
on the effect of soil temperature in the spring; a re- 
finement of the climatological analysis of the area; 
and further studies to improve and specialize the 
forecasts of the area. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To arrive at an estimate of the value of the new 
service at the end of the first year of operation, the 
Mississippi Extension Service during October 1959 
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conducted a survey of the County Agents of the 10 
all-Delta counties. Their reports indicate that farmer 
interest was high in the daily service throughout the 
season and that two features stood out prominently. 


These were: 

1) Planting—Following a study of past records, 

advisories were issued during the warm spell 
in late March and early April that cool wet 
weather was likely in mid-April. This oc- 
curred and some replanting was necessary. 
But most of the planters following the warn- 
ings delayed planting until weather and soil 
temperatures were more favorable. Acreage 
involved according to the survey was 204,309, 
which would be a cash saving of $1,123,701.70, 
with the cost of replanting estimated at $5.50 
per acre. 
Dusts and sprays—The survey asked for a 
dollar estimate of the savings involved in car- 
rying out this program according to current 
forecasts and weather summaries. Answer: 
$820,241.00. 


Even though a number of specific problems have 
been at least partially solved, the main benefit of the 
project is expected to be better understanding. The 
Weather Bureau will better understand the needs of 
agriculture, and the agricultural specialists and 
farmers will better understand weather. Benjamin 
Franklin is quoted as saying: ‘Some people are 
weatherwise, but most are otherwise.’ It is the hope 
of this project that the farmers in the Delta are re- 
versing this condition. a 
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(Continued from page 30) 


users) to use it more intensively than they are now 
doing. That is, the primary problem does not appear 
to be one of attaining greater acreage applications for 
Brand X. Instead, it seems that effort should be 
exerted to convince farmers to apply Brand X in 
greater amounts per acre. 

On the other hand, the emphasis in Region 1 should 
be in educating Brand X users to use it more exten- 
sively—on greater acreage. In this area farmers are 
more inclined to use the herbicide in higher per acre 
applications so the objective should be to educate 
present and additional users to apply it on more 
acreage. 

Here, too, it would be worthwhile for the marketing 
man to compare rates of application of his own 
product with the rates of similar, competing products. 

This is but one example of many that illustrates the 
value to herbicide marketers of having data available 
that will measure the effectiveness of their marketing 
actions. Such data when used in conjunction with 
past experience and “marketing intuition’”’ (in itself, a 
form of personal marketing research), places the user 
of it in a much better position to make wiser decisions 
and increase profit margins in today’s competitive 
economy. 

The over-worked phrase “‘flying by the seat of our 
pants’ is now being replaced in modern management 
by a more scientific approach to establishing market- 
ing programs and evaluating performance in the 
market place. a 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY SALES 
IN ’°59 TOP PREVIOUS HIGH 

The nation’s chemical industry 
posted a sales increase during 1959 
of at least $1.6 billion over the 
previous record year, 1957, for an 
estimated total of $25 billion, re- 
ports the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association. The new record is 
considered especially significant be- 
cause it was established despite the 
steel strike. 

Continued gains are forecast for 
1960 with some industry spokes- 
men predicting that sales in the 
next 12 months may total as much 
as $28 billion. 

During the first half of the year, 
MCA said profit after taxes 
equalled 8.1 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with 6.6 per cent in the first 
half of 1958 and 7.8 per cent in 
1957’s first half. 


V-C ANNOUNCES NEW STOCK 
PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. has instituted a new internal 
stock purchase plan under which 
the company will give employees 
one share of common stock for 
every two they buy themselves. 
Under the plan, effected January 1, 
V-C contributes $1 for every $2 
invested by an employee, and 
guarantees the employee against 
loss for two years after the stock is 
purchased. 

All of V-C’s 3400 employees who 
have been with the company 18 
months or longer are eligible to 
participate. Union consent is 
needed before union-represented 
employees can enroll. The plan is 
voluntary, and employees may in- 
vest as much as 10 per cent of their 
base pay or as little as $3 a month. 


MONSANTO BUYS MO. LAND FOR 
FUTURE EXPERIMENTAL FARM 

Monsanto Chemical Co. is pur- 
chasing about 500 acres of farm- 
land in Missouri’s St. Charles 
county as the future location of an 
experimental farm for farm chemi- 
cals research. The company an- 
nounced that it has exercised 
options to purchase tracts of land 
north and west of St. Charles, Mo., 
and plans to utilize a portion of the 
property during the 1960 growing 
season. 

It will be used primarily for 
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carefully controlled field tests of 
new pesticides for control of weeds, 
insects and diseases in crops and 
for tests of chemicals for animal 
feed supplementation. 


HAZLETON LABS COMPLETES 
NEW VIRGINIA BUILDING 


Hazleton Laboratories has just 
completed construction of a new 
building at its headquarters in 
Falls Church, Va. First of several 
scheduled in a long-range expansion 
program, the building will add 
10,000 square feet of research 
facilities for studies on the effects 
of chemicals on biological systems. 

Construction on another 12,000 
square-foot building is scheduled 
for next spring. 


PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 
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A vacuum separator is hoisted 180 feet to 
the top of the prill tower at SunOlin’s urea 
plant at North Claymont, Del. The plant 
will go into production early this year. 
SunOlin is a joint venture of Sun Oil Co. 
and Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


SOUTHWEST CHEMICAL BUILDS 
PLANT IN ALTUS, OKLA. 


Southwest Chemical Supply has 
announced plans to construct a 
plant in Altus, Okla. With Jim 
Thompson as manager, operations 
at Altus are scheduled to get under- 
way in March, 1960. Southwest 
Chemical manufactures fertilizer, 
insecticides and fumigants. 


ARIZONA F&C ACQUISITION 


Purchase of Arical Chemical Co., 
Blythe, Calif. producer of insecti- 
cides and fertilizers, has been an- 
nounced by Arizona Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co. 


iy 
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SUMMERS BUYS GRAHAM CO. 
FERTILIZER BUSINESS 

Acquisition of A. D. Graham & 
Co.’s_ mixed fertilizer and farm 
supply business at Somerset, Pa., 
has been announced by James E. 
Totman, president of The Summers 
Fertilizer Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Facilities at Somerset also will 
be used as the new home for 
Summers’ Kapco Div., which has 
outgrown the capacity of its Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., plant. The latter 
property has been sold to a distri- 
butor of petroleum products. 

The new owners will continue the 
Somerset operations as the Graham 
Div. of Summers Fertilizer. Flem- 
ing Casebeer continues as manager 
of the field fertilizer, seed and farm 
supply business. 

Howard Miller, Kapco Div. man- 
ager for the past several years, will 
continue as manager of Kapco at 
Somerset and will be Summers’ 
senior representative at this loca- 
tion. 


ARMOUR, SWIFT HONORED 
BY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Armour and Co. and Swift and 
Co. have been named as co- 
recipients of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
Industrial Science Award. The 
award is made annually to a com- 
pany or companies which bring 
into significant practical applica- 
tion basic scientific discoveries. 


TEXAS GULF & INT. NICKEL 
PRODUCE SULFUR FROM 
SMELTER GASES 

Texas Gulf Sulfphur Co. and 
The International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., have announced 
‘encouraging results” in the initial 
eight-months operation of a pilot 
plant for obtaining pure sulfur from 
sulfur dioxide in the high quality 
roaster off-gas at Inco’s large iron 
ore recovery operation in the Sud- 
bury District of Ontario. 

The plant was completed in 1958 
and, with associated facilities, cost 
over $500,000. Initial operations 
consisted of test runs. However, 
since last April, operations have 
been around-the-clock and will be 
continued on this basis in an 
attempt to successfully conclude 
the development program, the com- 
panies said. 
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McCARTY SEED SELLS 
OPERATIONS TO SEEDKEM 

The J. A. McCarty Seed Co. has 
sold its Evansville, Ind., farm 
chemical, seed, feed, farm supply 
and wholesale operations to Seed- 
kem, Inc., a newly organized cor- 


poration. 
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Klipsch 


George K. Black, with McCarty 
for 14 years, is president and 
general manager of the new com- 
pany, and Richard W. Klipsch is 
secretary-treasurer and sales man- 
ager. W. Vernal Klipsch, Richard’s 
father, is vice-president. 

The business of Seedkem will be 
continued at 526 N.W. Fourth St. 
in Evansville, the location pre- 


viously occupied by the McCarty 
firm. 

J. A. McCarty Seed Co. will 
continue the operation of its Pop- 
corn Div. 


SULFUR INDUSTRY IN ’59 
SHOWED SUBSTANTIAL GAINS 

The U. S. sulfur industry in 1959 
showed substantial gains over the 
previous year despite a slight set- 
back in demand as a result of the 
steel strike, according to Fred M. 
Nelson, chairman of the board of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

In the past year, consumption 
of sulfur in all forms increased 
both at home and abroad. Total 
U. S. consumption was at a near 
record of 5,835,000 long tons, com- 
pared with 5,255,000 tons in 1958, 
while world-wide consumption rose 
to a new high of 16,000,000 tons as 
against 15,247,000 in the previous 
year. 

“Due to anticipated high level 
business conditions, it is believed 
that 1960 may see another 5 per 
cent increase in world total sulfur 
consumption,” Nelson stated. 
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WILLIAMS BUYS 
EUROPEAN FIRM 

Roger Williams Technical and 
Economic Services, Inc., Princeton 
chemical market research organi- 
zation, has acquired the British 
consulting firm of George Lewi and 
Partners, London. Terrence D. 
O’ Keeffe, executive partner of the 
Lewi organization, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and Euro. 
pean manager of the Williams 
corporation. The London office will 
be at 7 Hanover Square, Hanover 
Court, London. 


AEROSOL OUTLOOK FOR ’68 


Production and sales of nonfood 
products in pressurized, push- 
button aerosol containers should 
double in the next ten years, with 
the spray packages selling at the 
rate of at least a billion units per 
year by 1968, manufacturers of 
specialty chemicals were told at 
the 46th annual meeting of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The optimistic 
outlook was voiced by Ralph A. 
Crane, market research manager 
of Du Pont Co.’s ‘‘Freon’”’ Products 
Div. 

“In the next ten years, four times 
as many nonfood aerosols—about 
eight billion—will be produced and 
sold as in the last ten years,’’ Crane 
predicted. 

Aerosol insecticides will be pro- 
duced at the rate of 107 million 
units per year in 1968, as compared 
to 71 million units turned out in 
1958, and will increase their pene- 
tration of the overall insecticide 
market from the present 42 per 
cent to 50 per cent in 1968, he 
forecast. 


ILL, FARM SERVICE UNIT 
TO GO BASIC IN LIQUIDS 

The Iroquois Service Co., Wat- 
seka, Ill., has completed plans for 
production of complete analysis 
neutral solution liquid fertilizers. 
Equipment to be installed will in- 
clude facilities for conversion of 
anhydrous to aqua ammonia. 

Engineering of the complete 
liquid fertilizer plant, as well as 
production equipment, is by the 
Chemical Plants Div. of Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Associations 





Meetings 


NORTHEASTERN WEED CONTROL 
CONFERENCE DRAWS 665 

Ever-tightening governmental 
restrictions on the use of agricul- 
‘ural chemicals may seriously hand- 
icap the development of new pesti- 
cides, according to L. G. Utter, 
assistant manager of product de- 
velopment for Diamond Alkali 
Company, Painesville, Ohio, and 
1959 Conference president. 

In opening the three-day annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Weed 
Control Conference at the New 
Yorker hotel in New York City, 
January 6, Utter declared that 
many corporation executives are 
taking a jaundiced look at new 
chemicals brought in from their 
research laboratories—even those 
that show promise for controlling 
weeds, insects or diseases of plants 
and animals. 

Emphasizing that “it is vari- 
ously estimated that it costs from 
$14 to $2 million to take a new 
chemical from its inception to the 
point where it is ready to be mar- 
keted,’”’ Utter declared that ‘‘be- 
fore investing this kind of money 
in a new product, our officials 
want to be reasonably sure that the 
new product will stay on the market 
long enough to return a profit.”’ 


The Best Defense 


Utter told the college representa- 
tives that ‘“‘we need to take a very 
positive approach to the situation. 
We have tended to be on the de- 
fensive. The best defense is a good 





S. N. Fertig, Cornell University, presents 
County Agent Award to S. K. Wright, 
Schoharie County Agricultural Agent. 
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Feb. 4. Illinois Fertilizer Industry 
Conference, Champaign County 
Country Club, Urbana, III. 

Feb. 8-9. National Cotton Council 
Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Feb. 8-9. Meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, Hilton Hotel, El Paso, Tex. 
Feb. 9. Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
Luncheon Meeting, Shelburne Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 9-11. Seventh Annual Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Conference, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 
Feb. 11-12. Midwest Agronomists- 
Fertilizer Industry Meeting, spon- 
sored by NPFI, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 17-18. Alabama Pest Control 
Conference, sponsored by Ala. Assn. 
for Control of Economic Pests and 
the A.P.I. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, A.P.I. Campus, Auburn. 





Feb. 17-18. Consumer Market Re- 
search Meeting of Chemical Market 
Research Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 21-24. American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers National Meet- 
ing, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Feb. 22-25. Weed Society of Amer- 
ica and Western Weed Control Con- 
ference, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 22-23. Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. Spring Meeting, 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
March 23-25. Meeting of North 
Central Branch, Entomological So- 
ciety of America, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 30-31. Georgia Entomologi- 
cal Society Annual Meeting, New 
Science Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

June 12-15. National Plant Food 
Institute Annual Meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 








offense. We need to bring before 
the public the fact that today as 
never before, users are being offered 
materials guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely safe when used according to 
instructions.”’ 


Major Topics 

Expanded use of granular herbi- 
cides, pre- and _ post-emergence 
sprays, plastic mulches and perfec- 
tion of machines that can lay 
down mulch materials quickly and 
efficiently were major topics of dis- 
cussion at the Conference which 
drew 655 specialists from colleges 
and industry. 

William F. Meggitt, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
who will soon join the staff of 
Michigan State University, re- 
ceived a certificate of merit for his 





L. Gordon Utter, outgoing president of the 
Conference, congratulates E. M. Rahn, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, his successor for 1960. 


outstanding paper, entitled ‘The 
Influence of Cultivation on Corn 
Yields When Weeds are Controlled 
by Herbicides.” 

The annual “County Agent 
Award” went to Stewart K. Wright, 
county agent in Schoharie county, 
New York for his outstanding work 
in herbicide demonstrations. He 
conducted more than 50 demon- 
strations in 1959. 

E. M. Rahn, University of Dela- 
ware, was elected president of the 
Conference for 1960. L. South- 
wick, Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan, became the 
new vice president, and D. A. 
Schallock, Rutgers University, con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 

The 1961 Conference will be held 
at the New Yorker hotel, New York 
City, January 4-6. 





William F. Meggitt (right), Rutgers Univer- 
sity, receives a certificate of merit from 
S. N. Fertig for his outstanding paper. 
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WESTERN AG. CHEM. ASSN. 
TO MEET MARCH 22-23 

The spring meeting of Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
at the Miramar Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., March 22-23, will 
feature as speakers Dr. Daniel G. 
Aldrich, Dean of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California; S. H. Mc- 
Allister, general manager, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Div., Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp.; and William R. Dixon, 
general sales manager, The Dow 
Chemical Co. Dr. F. M. Ashton, 
associate professor of agricultural 
botany, University of California at 
Davis, will discuss ‘Absorption, 
Movement and Action of 2,4-D.” 

Jim R. Dutton, regional super- 
visor, Plant Pest Control Div., 
USDA, will report on ‘Aerial 
Spray Programs” and there will be 
an industry panel on ‘‘Marketing 
Aspects of the Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Business,” reports C. O. Bar- 
nard, WACA executive secretary. 


MISS. FERTILIZER CONF. 
DEVELOPS NEW ORGANIZATION 
At the recent annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Fertilizer and Agri- 
cultural Workers Conference in 
Biloxi, ground work was done which 
led to development of a new 
organization—the Mississippi Soil 
Fertility and Plant Food Council. 
H. S. Gordon, Jr. was elected first 
president, and Mike Blouin, Jr., 


vice-president.; The Advisory Com- 
mittee, of which Commissioner of 
Agriculture Si Corley is chairman, 
will serve as the board of directors. 

High on the agenda of activities 
for the council is improvement of 
the annual fertilizer conference, the 
new group reported. 

All fertilizer and related organi- 
zations doing business in Missis- 
sippi have been urged to lend their 
support. This can first be done by 
sending names, position, addresses 
of company offtcials, salesmen and 
others who should bein thecouncil’s 
mailing list to Director, Feed and 
Fertilizer Control, P. O. Box 1609, 
Jackson, Miss. 


700 EXPECTED AT 
MIDWESTERN JOINT MEETING 
The 12th annual joint meeting of 
Midwestern agronomists and ferti- 
lizer industry representatives is 
expected to draw more than 700 to 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, Feb. 11-12. The meeting, 
under the auspices in the National 
Plant Food Institute's Midwest 
office, will have as its chairman Dr. 
George E. Smith, chairman of the 
University of Missouri's Soils Dept. 
Dr. M. B. Russell, head of the 
University of Illinois’ Agronomy 
Department, will be co-chairman. 
Among headline features will be 
a report on ‘‘What Farmers Expect 
from Their Fertilizer Dealer,” by 
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Dr. Joseph Bohlen and George 
Beal, lowa State University rural 
sociologists. The report will sum- 
marize results of a study of 118 
fertilizer dealers and 315 farmers. 
Bohlen and Beal will cite charac- 
teristics of good fertilizer dealers 
and how they profitably serve their 
farmer customers and will enume- 
rate shortcomings of indifferent 
and poor dealers. 

Soils specialists from four Mid- 
western agricultural colleges—Pur- 
due University, Michigan State 
University, the University of Mis- 
souri and South Dakota State 
College—will present reports on 
latest research on fertilizer use in 
cutting costs of crop production 
and increasing net income. 

Another feature will be a showing 
of the new NPFI color movie, 
“Bread from Stone.” 

J. D. Stewart, Jr., president of 
NPFI, and Dr. Russell Coleman, 
executive vice president, will wel- 
come the agronomists, industry 
representatives and visitors to the 
meeting. 


“BREAD FROM STONE” 
FILM RELEASED BY NPFI 

“In an effort to present the far- 
mer’s story objectively, the In- 
stitute has just produced a new 
public service film entitled, ‘Bread 
from Stone,’ ’’ reports Dr. Russell 
Coleman, executive vice president 
of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute. Prints of the color film, 
with running time of about 151% 
minutes, are available on loan to 
members of NPFI and_ public 
educational agencies. 

Several months in the making, 
“Bread from Stone’ shows how 
increased efficiency and _ productiv- 
ity on the part of American far- 
mers has created our modern-day 
miracle of abundant food and fiber. 

American farmers make up less 
than one per cent of the world’s 
population. Yet, they produce 
one-third of the world’s supply of 
milk. 

Corn production is cited as a 
prime example of increased eff- 
ciency on the farm. By doing a 
better job of using fertilizer and by 
adopting other improved practices, 
farmers have reduced considerably 
the cost of producing each bushel 
of corn. 

Today the 


‘real”’ cost of produc- 
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ing a bushel of corn—when one 
compensates for inflation—is one- 
third less than it was in 1939. This 
reduction in the cost of producing 
corn has led to a more abundant 
supply of meat, milk and eggs at 
lower prices to consumers. This 
same story has been reflected in 
other crops. 

To the consumer, all this means 
simply that he would be paying 
a lot more for food today if the 
miracle of modern technology 
hadn’t taken place. The farmer 
is not responsible for higher prices 
of food, as emphasized by the film. 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
ALA. PEST CONTROL CONF. 

The need for pesticides in modern 
America will be the theme of the 
February 17 and 18 annual Pest 
Control Conference and meeting 
of the Alabama Association for 
Control of Economic Pests on the 
Auburn University Campus. 

In addition to talks by outstand- 
ing visiting speakers on the theme 
subject and on the need for good 
public relations by the pesticide 
industry, the program will be 
divided into three main_ parts, 
according to program chairman 
W. A. Ruffin, extension entomolo- 
gist of Auburn University: Control 
of weeds on land and water, control 
of house and yard pests and control 
of weeds, diseases and insects of 
cotton. 


GOOD YEAR FOR FERTILIZER 
USAGE REPORTED FROM KAN. 

The past crop year was a good 
one—and in some cases a phenom- 
enal one—for fertilizer usage, 
Kansas State University agrono- 
mists reported at the 12th Kansas 
fertilizer conference in December. 

At the Columbus experimental 
field corn yields for the best 
permanent fertility plots averaged 
40 bushels an acre between 1923 
and 1958, and in only one year did 
vields exceed 80 bushels an acre. 
But this past growing season the 
best treatment produced 115 
bushels an acre. 

Why this spectacular increase? 
loyd Smith, K-State agronomist, 
says favorable July rains helped. 
But he thinks most of the credit 
nust go to improved hybrids, 
sroper plant population and proper 
ime of planting. He estimates 
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these things have increased yields 
at Columbus from 10 to 30 bushels 
an acre. 

“It is in southeast Kansas, be- 
cause of the high annual rainfall 
and lack of natural soil fertility, 
that the potential for fertilizer 
usage is greatest,’’ he comments. 


People 





Amchem 
Products, Inc. 
Aubrey E. Sher- 
man, former dis- 
trict agricul- 
turist in the 
province of AIl- 
berta, Canada, 
has joined the 
firm as a sales 
representative 
in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 





Sherman 


American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. Charles G. Ward, North- 
eastern Div. sales manager until 
his retirement in 1952, died Dec. 31 
at his home in Hingham, Mass. 
He joined the AAC firm in 1990. 


American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. Richard 
J. Hefler, vice 
president, Fi- 
nance, has been 
elected to the 
company’s 
board of direc- 
tors. The elec- 
tion of Hefler 
fills the vacancy 
created by the 
death of Wil- 
liam J. Hutchinson. 





American Potash Institute. 
Midwest director, Dr. Werner L. 
Nelson, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Soil Science Society of 
America. 


Atlas Powder Co. Retirement 
of William C. Lytle as vice presi- 
dent has been announced. Lytle 
has the unique distinction of having 
directed or managed at one time or 
another each of Atlas’ major divi- 
sions. He has_ been handling 
special assignments for the presi- 
dent since September. 








Charles S. Rowe, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
Atlas Chicago Region chemicals 
sales off-ce. 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. Rob- 
ert E. Ashcraft has been elected 
executive vice president of the 
company, it was 
announced by 
George W. Mc- 
Carty, chair- 
man of the 
board of direc- 
tors. Since 
1949, Ashcraft 
has served as 
vice president. 
He joined the 
firm following 
his graduation from the University 
of Alabama in 1929, working as a 
salesman out of Atlanta. Sub- 
sequently he served as_ branch 
manager of the Wilmington, N. C. 
and Norfolk, Va. off-ces, returning 
to Atlanta in 1955 as regional sales 
manager. 

Trenton R. Tunnell, Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson president, died on 
December 29th in Atlanta. 





Ashcraft 


Connecticut Agr. Experiment 
Station. Ernest M. Stoddard, 
plant pathologist, was honored by 
his colleagues and the Board of 
Control of the station on Dec. 16. 
Stoddard received a service pin 
with diamond as he completed 59 
years on the station staff. 


General Chemical Div., Allied 
Chemical Corp. George R. Blan- 
chard becomes southeastern district 
field sales manager for agricultural 
chemicals. He joined the company 
at its St. Louis, Mo., office in 1952. 


W. R. Grace & Co. Davison 
Chemical Div. Perry O. Onstot, 
agronomist and mixed fertilizer 
sales promotion manager was 1959 
recipient of the Marlin G. Geiger 
Award, given annually to a Davi- 
son employee who has made out- 
standing contributions to the pro- 
gress of the company. The award 
is $1,000 and a scroll. 

Onstot was chosen for his de- 
velopment of the Davco Crop 
Feeding Program. In this, Davi- 
son representatives cooperate with 
farmers and state and county 
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Onstot receives award from Geiger. 


agricultural authorities in prepar- 
ing crop feeding recommendations 
which take into consideration past 
history of the farm, current soil 
conditions as revealed by unbiased 
laboratory tests, and future rota- 
tion plans. 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
Henry R. Richmond, formerly 
assistant to vice president and 
division manager D. L. Marlett, 
has been named general sales man- 
ager for the Mining and Mineral 
Products Div. Appointment of 
two sales managers to supervise the 
marketing of the firm’s diatomite 
and perlite products was also an- 
nounced. George G. Halvorsen 
will be sales manager for Dicalite 
filteraids and fillers while William 
R. Howell will be sales manager for 
perlite ore. 


Hercules Powder Co. Dr. 
Robert W. Cairns, director of re- 
search, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. Donald 
F. Stauffer has been appointed to 
be in charge of the Naval Stores 
Dept. technical service and de- 
velopment work in Canada. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., RESEARCH, 
ENGINEERING AND DEVELOPMENT 
Div. Lawrence A. Roe, director of 
development, has been appointed 





Everhart 





staff director, minerals processing, 
a new position. He is succeeded 
as director of development by 
Raymond E, Tuttle. 

MINING AND EXPLORATION DEPT. 
Dr. Donald L. Everhart joins the 
firm as chief geologist. He goes to 
IMC after 10 years as chief 
geologist for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Appointment 
of Fred A. Koe- 
chlein as general 
credit manager 
of the corpora- 
tion also was 
announced. 
Koechlein, who 
since July 1 had 
been manager of 
planning for the 
company’s 
phosphate operations, has had 30 
years of experience with IMC in 
sales, production and purchasing. 





Koechlein 


Link Distributing Co. New 
manager is W. Frank Alexander, 
former sales manager for Norkem 
Corp. 


Merck Chemical Div., Merck 
& Co., Inc. David G. Stephen 
became sales manager of the North- 
west Region for agricultural prod- 
ucts Feb. 1. He will locate in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
After 32 years with the company, 
Thomas H. Lathe retired to con- 
sultant status Jan. 1 at his own 
request, Jeffery W. Meyer, presi- 
dent, announced. 


National Safety Council, 
Fertilizer Sec- 
tion. Marshall 
E. Petersen has 
been named 
staff engineer of 
the Fertilizer 
Section and 
Meat Packing, 
Tanning and 
Leather Prod- 
ucts Section. 
He also will be 
consultant fire protection engineer 
for the Industrial Department. 





Petersen 


Niagara Chemical Div., Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Formation of a new Marketing Re- 





search Dept. and appointment of 
J. Lloyd Poland as its manager has 
been announced. At the same 
time, Ralph Freund was named a 
market analyst for the department. 

Until now, Niagara’s market re- 
search function has operated as 
part of the Research and Develop- 
ment Dept., and has been chiefly 
concerned with technical develop- 
ment projects. The new depart- 
ment will continue to work in this 
area, but will broaden its services 
to include market studies for other 
departments in the company. 

In the Research and Develop- 
ment Department, Dr. N. E. Krog 
has been named assistant to the 
director of the department, while 
Dr. K. P. Dorschner assumes the 
post of supervisor, Biological Lab- 
oratories. 


Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp. Appointments: G. C. Mat- 
thiesen as Midwest sales manager, 
direct application materials; John 
L. Thieman, regional product 
supervisor, direct application ma- 
terials; James L. Rainey, Jr., 
supervisor, Midwest direct applica- 
tion sales; and J. P. Mills as North 
Central district sales supervisor. 





Thieman 





Rain ey Mills 
Also announced were appoint- 
ments of Earl McNew and E. L. 
Copp as supervisor, sales develop- 
ment, and district supervisor, In- 
diana district, respectively. 


Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station. Retirement of 
Raymond C. Brown, chief of the 
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James C. 
assistant sales manager to direct 
sales training and development in 





Division of Forest Insect Research, 
is announced by Ralph W. Mar- 
quis, director of the station. 


Potash Co. of America. John 
\V. Hall succeeds F. O. Davis as 
president. Davis, who retired for 
personal reasons, will remain avail- 
able to the com- 
pany on a con- 
sultative basis. 
Hall has been 
with PCA for 10 
vears, starting 
as Northern 
Regional sales 





manager. Later 
he was named 
general sales 


Hall 


manager and for 
the past four years he has been vice 
president in charge of sales, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors and a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board. His new 
assignment will take him to the 
company’s central headquarters in 
Denver, Colo. 


E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. 
S. J. Martinet, president, reports 
election of John J. Weldon as 
chairman of the board of directors 
and election of three additional 
vice presidents: William F. Farley, 
former president of Smith Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., to serve in an 
administrative and staff capacity; 
Carl R. Sparks, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Buh- 
ner Fertilizer Co., to be in charge 
of fertilizer sales; and Robert C. 
Liebetrau, production head _ since 
1955, to be in charge of all manu- 
facturing activities. 


Rutgers University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Dr. 
William R. Jenkins becomes associ- 
ate research specialist in ento- 
mology. *, He will ‘‘lead the battle” 
in New Jersey against nematodes. 


Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
Evans has been named 


Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 

University of Tennessee Agri- 

ultural Extension Service. Gilbert 
Rhodes, associate agronomist, 


ias been promoted to agronomist 


leader of Extension 
Rhodes takes the 


ud will be 
gronomy work. 
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place of Dr. William D. Bishop, re- 
cently named leader of Agricultural 
Programs for Extension. 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
Div. of Union Carbide Corp. Two 
transfers of Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals sales representatives 
from company headquarters in New 
York City have been announced. 
Eugene G. Ward has been trans- 
ferred to Jackson, Miss. T. F. 
Fricke moves to Madison, Wis. 

Richard W. Bagley, an entomo- 





logist, has been appointed to the 
Sevin product 
group to assist 
in development 
of new Sevin in- 
secticide. For 
five years Bag- 
ley was a mem- 
ber of the cotton 
insect control 
research group 
sponsored by 
Sociedad Na- 
cional Agraria, Lima, Peru. 





ob 


Bagley 
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Velsicol Chemical Corp. Ap- 
pointment of T. W. Brasfield as 
director of marketing has been an- 
nounced by 
John F. Kirk, 
vice president. 
Brasfield goes to 
Velsicol from 
Naugatuck 
Chemical Div., 
U. S. Rubber 
Co., where he 
held successive- 
ly the positions 
of research plant 
pathologist ; product manager, agri- 
cultural chemicals; sales manager, 
agricultural chemicals; West Coast 
district manager; and manager of 
kralastic sales. 





Brasfield 


Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. Robert F. Prier has 
been named assistant director of 
laboratories and John J. Birdsall, 
assistant to director of laboratories. 


Chemicals 





FMC REPORTS ON NEW 
WILD OAT HERBICIDE 

In a series of tests, the chemical 
2,6-dichlorobenzonitrile controlled 
as high as 99.2 per cent of the wild 
oats and 98.9 per cent of other 
annual grasses and_ broad-leaved 
weeds. 

These results were reported at 
the recent North Central and 
Western Canadian Weed Control 
Conference by E. S. Hagood, Re- 
search and Development Dept., 
Niagara Chemical Div., Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. 

Spray applications of 2,6-di- 
chlorobenzonitrile, a discovery of 
Dr. H. Koopman and J. Daams of 
the N. V. Philips-Duphar of The 
Netherlands, were made in com- 
parison with certain standard her- 
bicides. Applications were made 
under three sets of conditions: As a 
pre-planting soil-incorporated her- 
bicide, as a pre-emergence and as a 
post-emergence. Best results were 
obtained when the material was 
used as a pre-planting or a pre- 
emergent herbicide in quantities of 
3—4 pounds of active ingredient per 
acre. 

The time of delay, following weed 
control rates of 2,6-dichloroben- 
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zonitrile and before planting of 
crops, has not been determined in 
the pre-planting soil-incorporated 


tests. The following crops were 
tolerant of the 4 pound per acre 
pre-emergent rate: Snapbeans, soy- 
beans, peanuts, peas, potatoes, 
cotton, corn, barley, rice, wheat 
and sunflowers. 

FMC said it is expected that the 
chemical will be extensively tested 
by experiment stations during 1960. 


ADDING ANTIBIOTIC TO 
FUNGICIDES GIVES LONGER 
PROTECTION AGAINST MILDEW 

Fortifying fungicide sprays with 
an antibiotic, such as streptomycin 
or agrimycin, resulted in much 
longer protection of broccoli plants 
against the inroads of downy mil- 
dew, than where the fungicides 
were used alone in tests carried on 
at Cornell’s New York State Ex- 
periment Station. 

Use of antibiotics on broccoli has 
not yet been authorized by FDA 
and is not recommended at this 
time, say the Cornell scientists. 
Test results do indicate, however, 
the possible value of systemic con- 
trol of plant diseases by some anti- 
biotics. 

In the station tests, a combina- 
tion of copper-zinc plus strepto- 
mycin, although only slightly more 
effective than the copper-zinc alone 
at the time of application, was far 
more effective 21 days after the 
final spray application. Also, 
incidence of broccoli heads infected 
with downy mildew was less in the 
plots sprayed prior to development 
of the heads than in plots sprayed 
only during the period of head 
development. 


POISON BAITS EFFECTIVE 
AGAINST FIRE ANT 


Use of poison baits to rid land of 
the mound-building fire ant shows 
promise of being the best and safest 
method available, reports Auburn 
University. Possibilities of using 
baits was discovered in research by 
entomologists of the Auburn Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Peanut butter containing one- 
eighth per cent (0.125 per cent) 
Kepone, a stomach poison, was 
most effective of many bait prepa- 
rations tested. It was 100 per cent 
effective, destroying all fire ants in 








test areas up to 10 acres in size 
Four to six pounds of the materia 
was said to be enough for complete 
kill. 

The peanut butter-Kepone bait 
was loaded into large soda straws 
with a grease gun and broadcast o1 
the plots. Straws from 1.6 to & 
inches in length were satisfactory 
but the shorter ones were easier tc 
distribute and were less attractive 
to livestock. 

Safety of the bait treatment is 
shown by the fact that there was nce 
evidence of wildlife or domestic 
animal loss on treated areas. In one 
test, 70 head of cattle ate 160 
pounds of bait in 8-inch straws 
during 14 days on a 40-acre pas- 
ture. There was no evidence of ill 
effects. 

Dr. F. S. Arant, of the zoology- 
entomology department, points out 
that procedures used in the studies 
would not be practical for large 
acreages because of work involved 
in filling the straws with bait. 
However, he said basic information 
is available that can be used to 
adapt the method for use on large 
acreages. 


RECOGNITION GIVEN TO 
SCOPE OF ACID SOIL PROBLEM 

Several recent research findings 
indicating the complexity of the 
problem of high soil acidity in many 
U. S. agricultural areas were re- 
ported last month by USDA. 

A trend toward increased use of 
nitrogen fertilizers coupled with re- 
duced use of liming materials is 
believed by soil scientists of 
USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service to be a factor of increasing 
importance in increased soil acidity 
in the last decade. More than 50 
field experiments being conducted 
by ARS in cooperation with state 
experiment stations on 23 agricul- 
turally important soil types are 
helping to show how soil acidity 
decreases crop yields. 

In one experiment, two similar 
soils having the same acidity were 
limed and planted to alfalfa. One 
soil gave a 400 per cent yield in- 
crease while the other gave only a 
25 per cent increase. 

Liming acid soils improves the 
efficiency of fertilizer utilization 
sometimes as much as four-fold. 
This has been shown by many 
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tudies carried out by various re- 
earch agencies in the past. Present 
esearch is aimed at finding out 
vhat specific soil characteristics are 
-esponsible for poor crop yields in 
acid soils. 


Possible Cause 

Toxic concentrations of manga- 
nese and aluminum may be the 
most common cause of poor plant 
growth in acid soils, USDA scien- 
tists believe. Manganese toxicity 
has been identified both in cotton 
plants grown in the Southeast and 
more recently in Puerto Rican 
coffee plants. In both areas, soil 
acidity has been increased by heavy 
use of nitrogen fertilizer with little 
or no lime, the researchers re- 
ported. 

Soil acidity is one of the most 
serious soil management problems 
in the Southeast and East and is an 
important problem in the Corn 
Belt, according to ARS soil scien- 
tist R. W. Pearson. 

Between 1947 and 1957, use of 
nitrogen fertilizers increased from 
less than a million to 2.3 million 
tons annually. Simultaneously the 
use of limestone dropped by more 
than one-third—from 28 million 
tons in 1947 to 18 million tons in 
1954. By 1958, use of limestone 
was back up to 22 million tons 
annually, but USDA said 890 million 
tons a year are estimated to be 
needed for optimum soil reaction. 


More Answers are Needed 

Scientists feel strongly that acid- 
ity in U.S. soils is a serious matter, 
but would like to be able to answer 
more questions about how it affects 
plant growth. Research now is 
being directed toward finding 
answers to questions like these: 

1) Under what conditions and 
for which crops and _ soils are 
aluminum and manganese toxicities 
of particular importance? 

2) Is aluminum or manganese 
toxicity the more important prob- 
lem? 

3) What are the interactions of 
nutrients such as phosphorus with 
toxic levels of aluminum and man- 
ganese? 

4) How and to what extent does 
organic matter alleviate the toxicity 
of these elements? 

5) What are the critical levels of 

1ese elements in important crops? 
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DELAVAN DESIGNS NYLON 
EYELETS FOR SPRAYERS 


Because nylon offers maximum 
resistance to the corrosive effects of 
farm chemicals, Delavan Manufac- 
turing Co. reports it is making eye- 
lets of nylon. The new parts are not 
a copy of similar metal products, 
but are manufactured with the 
properties and characteristics of 








nylon in mind, the company said. 

They are simple to install on the 

boom, have only one cap screw to 

tighten. For more information, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODIUM ARSENITE 
SOLUTIONS 


READE MFG. CO. INC. 
130 Hoboken Avenue 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. Jj. 

PLANTS: JERSEY CITY, N. J., CHICAGO, ILL., 


N. KANSAS CITY, MO., BIRMINGHAM ALA., 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 











$3,000,000 Liquidation Chemical 
Plant at Orange, Texas. Type 316 
Stainless Steel Tanks, Kettles, Heat 
Exchangers, Columns, Stills, Crystal- 
lizers, Centrifugals, Pumps, Valves, 
etc. Wonderful values. Send for 
list. Perry Equipment Corp., 1430 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











FOR SALE: Unused *9 Sturtevant 
rotary blender, 150 cu. ft. Unused 
Sprout-Waldron 325 cu. ft. horiz. 
ribbon mixer. T304 st. st. dry ma- 
terials handling system including: 
1800 cu. ft. weigh hoppers; Ajax 
“Lo-Veyor” shaker conveyor; bucket 
elevators; screw conveyors; all T304 
st. st. Send for details. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1430 N. 6th St., Phila. 
22, Pa. 








FOR SALE: (2) 7,750 gal. and (5) 
4,650 gal. phenolic lined horizontal 
storage tanks. Excellent for liquid 
fertilizer storage. Best Equipment 
Corporation, 1737 W. Howard St., 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-1452. 








PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Production Manager for Midwest 
fertilizer plant. Must know granula- 
tion. State age and experience. 
Good salary and a good future. 
Reply to Marion Plant Life Ferti- 
lizer Co. Marion, Ohio. Phone 
3-3177. 
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BAUGHMAN PRODUCES NEW 
PULL-TYPE SPREADER 


ONE TON CAPACITY 


The “Quick-Spread,”” Baughman 
Manufacturing Co. reports, is engi- 
neered and built using the same 
principles and engineering as large 
fertilizer spreaders. Capacity is 
2000 pounds of 60 Ib. per cu. ft. 
granular fertilizer. It has a ground 
drive discharge for material, and 
the spinner fan is powered by 
Power Take Off or an auxiliary gas 
engine that gives the spreader a 
complete source of spreading power, 
enabling it to be pulled by pick-up 
truck or any kind of forward 
motion. 

The ‘“Quick-Spread”’ spreads a 
pattern about 32 feet wide and is 
said to be highly maneuverable. 


To obtain a bulletin on the unit, 
CIRCLE 66 ON SERVICE CARD 


NEW WEIGHING SYSTEM 

The Weber Air-Mount Weighing 
System for weighing contents of 
bins, tanks, truck tanks, conveyor 
loads and anything that can be 
weighed on platform scales now is 
available for loads covering the 
range from 0-300 Ibs. to 0—200,000 
Ibs. 

The system is operated by a 
small load-cell placed under each 
leg of a tank, bin, conveyor section, 


or platform. Linear pneumatic 
pressure is automatically controlled 
in each load-cell and produces a 
pneumatic signal on a meter, which 
may be remotely located. 

For details, 

CIRCLE 67 ON SERVICE CARD 

FLAT BELT CONVEYOR 
HAS “TWO-WAY” STRETCH 

Richardson Scale Co. has an- 
nounced a new flat belt conveyor 
which can be adjusted in height as 
well as length. An adaptation of 
the Model GA-11 bag conveyor 
which allows changes in length from 
7 to 12 feet, the unit’s standard 
height of 8 inches can be easily 
jacked by one operator to any posi- 
tion within a range of 12 inches. 


JOHN BLUE CO.’S 
NITRO-SHOOTER 


The new Nitro-Shooter Dual 
Purpose Series ‘'80”” manufactured 
by John Blue Co., Inc., comes 
equipped for simultaneous applica- 
tion of anhydrous ammonia and 
phosphoric acid. The machine may 
be equipped with either a standard 
14-foot tool bar or 21-foot tool bar 
for 6-row application. 

Shown is a machine with 200 
gallon ammonia tank, 100 gallon 
phosphoric acid tank and new 
variable stroke metering pumps for 
both anhydrous ammonia and phos- 
phoric acid. 

Further information is available. 


Just 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used 
for Scrubbing Acid Phosphate Gases. 
Made for “‘full’’ or ‘‘hollow”’ cone in 
brass and “‘Everdur.” 
“‘Non-Clog”’ Nozzles in Brass and 


We also make 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


Association. 


SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for the Phosphate Industry. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association at 
Savannab; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products 


115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 








CATALOG I 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











FARM CHEMICALS HANDBOOK 


Standard Reference Guide for 
the Farm Chemicals Industry 
Write today to 


FARM CHEMICALS HANDBOOK 
317 No. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Sie MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 





iis 


Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


SoMnZ 


‘18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 


Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 








Cable Address “SCHMUTZ"’—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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What makes a dealer 


Iowa fertilizer dealers and allied industry representatives discuss 


OWA FERTILIZER DEALERS and industry representa- 
i tives gathered for the 12th annual Iowa Fertilizer 
Dealers’ Short Course at Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa, January 5-6. 

Among the subjects discussed were: ‘Effect of 
Changing Cropping Systems on Fertilizer Use,” 
“‘Merits of Fertilizing Methods,” ‘‘What’s Your Cus- 
tomer Like?,” ‘““The Heart of the Problem,” ‘Re- 
search Data Can Be Misinterpreted,” ‘““What Do You 
Know About Your Fertilizer Dealer?”’ and ‘The 
Fertilizer Industry and Agricultural Adjustment.” 

Drs. Joe M. Bohlen and George M. Beal, Iowa 
State College, presented information concerning 
services valued most by the dealers. The preliminary 
of this survey was reported in the June issue of FARM 
CHEMICALS. 

Sources of information, which dealers relied on— 
company publications, farm magazines and salesmen 
in that order—remained the same as in the June FC 
report. Price cutting continued to be the most 
frequently mentioned competitive practice. 

“What's Your Customer Like?’’—a second presen- 
tation by Bohlen and Beal—puts focus on the farmer 
customer. From a sample, totaling 315 farmers, 23 
per cent did not use commercial fertilizer in 1957. 
Of the remaining 77 per cent, the average expenditure 
for all farmers with more than 40 acres was approxi- 
mately $300.00. About 40 per cent never had their 
soil tested. 

Those who use fertilizer as a group tend to: 

Believe the use of fertilizer very important. 
A positive attitude for scientific farming. 
Have a higher knowledge about fertilizer. 
Be renters rather than owners. 

Have a higher education. 

Be younger. 

Of the 315 farmers sampled, 59 per cent said the 
purchase cost was a major limiting factor. Following 
in descending order was risk and uncertainty in use 
(32%) and lack of application equipment (25%). 

F. E. Hartzler, Small Business Consultant, Kansas 
State Teachers College, pointed out how much pricing 
can influence the consumption of fertilizer. In his 
“Heart of the Problem”’ Hartzler said, ‘‘Last year in 
the areas of northern Iowa and southern Minnesota 
prices were cut on fertilizer and the dealers ran out of 
merchandise. Look at it any way you want—this 
seems silly, but it can bankrupt dealers.”’ 
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Hartzler added that this situation is apt to occur at 
any time anywhere in the country. ‘‘This is because 
there is no yardstick by which dealers can measure 
their own efficiency, or by which they can plan with 
any degree of foresight. The tools for doing these 
things have not yet been developed. This is the heart 
of the problem. 

“Consider for a moment that you are a dealer who 
made ten thousand dollars last year. Is this good or 
bad? At the present time we really don’t know. 
Perhaps, with your investment in inventory and with 
your territory, you should have made twenty thou- 
sand; or, perhaps, you did twice as well as you had 
any right to do. 

“We can’t tell how tall a man five foot ten inches is 
unless we can compare his height with an average. 
A man six feet tall would be a dwarf Watusi, a very 
tall Japanese, and only a little above average in the 
United States. On a basketball team, these days, he 
would be a real shorty. 

“The thing that the industry needs to do now is to 
develop these tools and yardsticks. To give another 
example: When is a fertilizer dealer solvent? I don’t 
know, and I am not sure that a lot of dealers know. 
The acid test, current assets divided by current 
liabilities, is usually satisfied if a two to one ratio or 
better is found. However, this varies greatly with 
different lines of businesses. What is a good ratio for 
fertilizer dealers? 

‘“‘The investigation of the ratios and establishments 
of industry operating averages and costs of doing 
business, for various size store, in various geographical 
areas is rapidly becoming a must. When we have 
discovered these things, then we can begin to teach 
and to improve operations. Furthermore such ratios 
and averages would enable a dealer to know when he 
needed to improve and when he was doing quite well.”’ 

Hartzler said, “‘Averages are necessary because it is 
always dangerous to use one isolated example. Quot- 
ing one set of figures from only one dealer can be 
misleading. The averages for the industry should be 
developed. 

“Once the industry averages have been attained it 
will be possible to find really profitable large, medium 
and small dealers. These men then become the real 
sources of training material for the industry. Their 
practices can be taught to other dealers and will pro- 
vide good content for training courses. A manual of 
good standard practices for the industry can be de- 
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ar| SUCcessful? 


factors of success 


veloped. Once this is done, all that remains is to 
apply good teaching techniques to the materials and 
to find methods of reaching the people who need and 
can use this instruction. 


AVERAGES CAN EASE FEAR 

“An added advantage of having the industry aver- 
ages is that of easing fear. If your sales are down at 
the same time that all sales are down in your area, 
then you, as a dealer, can realize that it is just one of 
those things. If your sales are up ten per cent, but 
the average for your area is up 20 per cent, you won’t 
be fooled. You will know that, even so, you must 
do better. 

‘Many standard business forms and practices are 
already well established and need only to be adapted 


to the farm chemical industry to be useful. These 
are such things as standard accounting methods, 
standard credit applications, and credit aging forms. 
The amount of training that can be done in the use of 
such forms is tremendous, and the amount of benefit 
that can be reaped is amazing. 

“There are many patterns of giving instruction in 
good business methods. One pattern is two-day 
schools for dealers, themselves, held either at one spot 
or over the state. There might be a real use for schools 
six weeks in length for employees who have graduated 
recently from high school and have about six months 
work experience. Such a course could possibly be 
made a part of a technical school’s program.’ 


“BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES” 

Hartzler said, ‘I am convinced that these dealer 
training programs should be the business of the agri- 
cultural colleges. I think that such programs are 
plainly within the scope of their purposes and intent. 
The entire area of small business operation has been 
neglected, yet it is a vital part of the United States 
economy.”’ 

The industry depends upon and must use dealers. It 
cannot very well hope to improve dealers until it can 
define a good dealer. 

The creation of a stable healthy growing industry 
will require the establishment of these norms.  In- 
struction in intelligent business management with 
good yardsticks can improve efficiency at dealer level 
and reduce the high failure rate of small business. 
This should also help in customer satisfaction and 
confidence in the industry asa whole. «4 


F. E. Hartzler points 
out some of the factors 
of success that can be 
incorporated in dealer 
know-how and help to 
encourage customer 
satisfaction and con- 
fidence. 





TECHNICAL REVIEW 





Diagnostic 
Techniques 
put 
RESEARCH 
FINDINGS 
into 

ACTION 
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One of the most widely accepted diagnostic aids today is soil testing. 


UTTING into action the results of research has 
Piva: constituted a challenging problem to Ameri- 
can agriculture. In some parts of the world, this is 
much easier to accomplish than in others. In some 
areas, farmers almost read the results over the scien- 
tist’s shoulder and go right out and try them. At the 
other extreme, there are those farmers who are very 
slow to change old practices and to whom a new 
practice resulting from research must be sold. 

The use of diagnostic tools has always captured the 
attention of the farmer and intrigued him. There is 
a magic flavor associated with chemical probing into 
his particular soil or plants. Thus, such tests consti- 
tute an excellent channel for putting research into 
action. They are the links between the research 
scientist and the practical farmer. 

If these diagnostic aids were just gimmicks or eye 
catchers, they might be of doubtful value, but, fortu- 
nately, they are much more than that today. The 
accumulated research behind the use of the diagnostic 
approach is enormous, so that very useful and well- 
founded tests have been developed. This is certainly 
one of the best accepted means of putting research 
into action. 

Farming today is a highly competitive business. 
The successful farmer must strive for the greatest 
efficiency possible. The research worker tries to 
supply him with the best technical assistance he can 
provide. Diagnostic tests are generally readily avail- 
able and easily usable. Certainly, they are only one 
of the many channels for translating research into 
action, but they are a well-accepted means. In the 
paper will be discussed some of the ways in which 
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sich diagnostic techniques are being effectively used 
i, progressive agricultural circles. 

Excellent research programs show the importance of 
ant nutrition in efficient farming. Yet farmers are 
vone to put other practices ahead of adequate fer- 
ization in their striving for efficiency. To illustrate, 
. farmer may buy a new tractor while his plants are 
showing obvious signs of plant food deficiency. One 
practice has been sold to him while another lags. 

The leaders in efficient farm production today are 
following all practices shown to be good by research 
programs. They realize that they can’t afford just to 
pick one practice and let the others go. The diagnostic 
approach offers a means of selling the whole package. 
Some of the well accepted practices that leaders are 
following are: 

1) Study growing plants—diagnostic approach 

2) Best variety or hybrid known 

3) Heavy final stand 

4) Heavy plant nutrient use 

5) Plow down applications 

6) Row applications 

7) Pest control 

Now, the great feature of this diagnostic approach 
is that it opens the door to putting across these other 
desirable practices. So it can be the channel for 
putting not only plant nutrient research into action, 
but many other excellent research-proven practices. 


SOIL TESTING 

One of our most widely accepted diagnostic aids 
today is soil testing. Soil testing now enjoys very 
wide acceptance. Of course, we are constantly striving 
to improve soil testing, and as we examine our objec- 
tives in soil testing research, it might be well to con- 
sider an important viewpoint as aptly stated by Dr. 
Norman: ‘‘It might be pertinent to ask whether there 
is any way of determining the absolute nutrient re- 
quirements of a plant or whether such information 
would be meaningful if it were obtained. An ideal 
nutritional environment indeed may be one in which 
all nutrient elements are available to the point of 
slight luxury consumption at all times.’”’ (Agron. Jour. 
49 :618—1957) 

In this diagnostic approach, the key man is the ex- 
tension leader. He often does not become really en- 
thusiastic about proper plant nutrition nor does he 
take advantage of the latest soils research until he 
has a part in these programs. As he becomes a key 
part of soil and plant testing, he becomes acquainted 
with the results of research, and the result is a vigorous 
action man. 

Next, the farmer himself becomes a diagnostic 
approach fan—and is in a position to be educated to 
the latest research findings as well as the earliest 
fundamentals of plant and soil science. By having a 
part in soil testing, the farmer can receive the benefits 
of the very latest in research findings in his program, 
vet he doesn’t need to do the research or even under- 
stand the techniques. He usually knows how many 
cattle, hogs, and farm machines he has but often 
<nows little of his soil inventory. 

Soil test recommendations are in even better posi- 
ion to pass on the latest research information if two 
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or three levels of recommendation are used in order to 
have something for the best farmer. As he has pushed 
his knowledge frontiers ahead, he is inclined to find 
the average recommendations too conservative. 

Recently, soil test summaries have been prepared 
in many states. The soil test summary offers an 
interesting way of presenting research findings on soil 
resources to the farmer. However, to drive these 
facts home often requires a breakdown to a more 
local or county level, i.e., to show the existing soil 
conditions in the county and how this is translated 
into fertilizer needs. 


PLANT TESTS 

Diagnosis, of course, goes beyond soil investigations 
and includes many other tests and observations. One 
of these considers the plant itself. As a catch-phrase, 
we use the term “give your plants a blood test’’—a 
rather corny but effective analogy. The plant inte- 
grates the many factors in the environment, and plant 
tests measure the nutrients actually absorbed by the 
plant. In-the-field, testing of plant tissues has been 
simplified so that no complex equipment or solutions 
are needed to get a rapid look at the nutrient status 
of the plant. The tests for N, P, and K can be per- 
formed in the field. There is some question as to 
whether, at the present stage of development, this is 
a service tool or a research tool.’ Actually, it takes 
appreciable experience to be able to make these tissue 
tests and to interpret them properly. This diagnostic 
aid probably lies between the research and the service 
zone. It requires research appreciation to interpret 
properly, but this is being developed in the leaders out 
on the firing lane. 

The team approach is being used more and more in 
translating research into action. A team of four—the 
farmer, the county agent, the extension specialist, and 
the industry agronomist—can work through the diag- 
nostic approach. Deficiency symptoms are confirmed 
with tissue tests. This is a start in developing confi- 
dence in the test. 

Once confidence in the diagnostic tool is acquired, 
its usefulness can be extended. Deficiency symptoms 
are encountered less and less today. The better farms 
do not have obvious deficiency symptoms, yet they 
are not producing at the level of maximum profit. 
The term ‘Hidden Hunger’ has been coined to 
describe this situation. Use of the diagnostic ap- 
proach, through both soil and plant testing, offers a 
means of inventory of the soil resources and the plant 
nutrient level. ‘‘Hidden Hunger’’ is avoided, and 
plant nutrients are eliminated as a limiting factor. 

Such tests convince the farmer that his agricultural 
leadership is an ‘‘action’’ group and not just a “‘talk- 
ing’ group. He responds to a county agent who 
brings his kit out and actually makes a test on his 
farm. The agricultural leader who assists him in 
taking his first soil sample is doing him a real service. 
It is certainly debatable whether a county agent 
should perform soil tests himself in the field, or 
whether he should send in material to a well-equipped 





* American Potash Institute. From a paper presented at the 
American Society of Agronomy Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber, 1959. 
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laboratory. But sometimes tests in the field will tell 
him something that sending in a sample would miss. 
Regardless of which step the local leader follows, his 
use of the diagnostic approach increases his interest 
in the results of research. 


OTHER DIAGNOSES 

When a physician uses the diagnostic approach, he 
does not confine himself to chemical tests but explores 
all possibilities, asking questions, looking, listening, 
and physically testing. This is also essential in our 
field. It should always be made clear to the farmer 
that his soil problem can be other than plant nutrition. 

Thus, one of the functions of the diagnostic ap- 
proach, and one of its problems, is to diagnose troubles 
due to factors other than plant nutrition. The 
agronomist or soil scientist can stop with plant 
nutrient or soil diagnoses. He simply says ‘It must 
be some disease or insect.’”” Or he can smother the 
issue with a profound, though confusing, statement 
such as “‘trouble due to a gross imbalance of the heavy 
metal cations.’”” To be most helpful, he should at- 
tempt to go further and look into soil factors other 
than simple nutrition that may be responsible for 
trouble. 

The local county agent or advisor must usually go 
even beyond this and consider factors other than the 
soil or plant nutrition. And all who are aiding with 


the diagnostic approach should make an effort to 
broaden our knowledge and use this approach to put 
into action research findings associated with many 
fields. 

Any of various limiting factors must be recognized, 
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for better, lower cost 
farm spraying 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


Precision built for uniform 
spray distribution and exact 
volume control. Over 400 
interchangeable orifice tips 
for all spray patterns and 
chemicals. 


NOZZLES 


For the broadcast spraying of 
grains and grasses ... and 
distribution of nitrogen solu- 
tions and related liquid fer- 
tilizers. 


RELATED EQUIPMENT FOR 
BOOM AND HAND SPRAYERS 


Split-Eyelet 
Connectors 


A 


Diaphragm GunJet 
Pressure Spray Guns 
Relief Valves 


Most components supplied in 
choice of brass, aluminum, 
stainless steel and 

Nylon for all spraying 

needs. 


‘ : DirectoValve 
For complete information... 
write for Catalog 30 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3280 Randolph St., 
Bellwood, Illinois 
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such as insect damage, weed problems, 2,4-D damag », 
diseases, or water shortage. All have to be consider 
in the diagnosis. 


RESEARCH 

We have to improve our techniques and our a; 
proach. Some farmers change slowly and only pa. 
tially. There are still many problems that offer 
challenge for the future of the diagnostic approac! . 
Research will point the way. 

Research on soil and plant chemistry for both majcr 
and minor elements must continue if diagnostic tec! 
niques are to continue to improve. Up to now, the 
Land Grant Colleges and USDA have been doing the 
research. The question might be raised as to who 
will be doing the research for the private laboratories 
and consulting firms in the future. If the research is 
to be continued by official agencies, more help shoul: 
be given by industry either by direct grants or by aid 
in obtaining appropriations. Will the agricultural! 
producer be sufficiently convinced of the value of the 
service to pay for not only the technological perform- 
ance of the test and its interpretation, but also for the 
research behind the soil test? 


SUMMARY 

The diagnostic approach today is a great channel 
for putting research into action. Its future is even 
brighter. Such techniques offer the extension agrono- 
mist and farm advisor an opportunity for speeding up 
the rate at which research findings are translated into 
use. This research can involve many items other than 
just those related to the diagnosis itself. a 


PLENTY OF TRUTH 
TO THOSE FISH 
STORIES AT THE 


POINSETTIA 


HOTEL / 


another of the great y5ONéy, 


Fort Lauderdale is world-famous for its sporty 
game fishing grounds, and Poinsettia Beach 
Hotel for its wonderful facilities, luxurious 
accommodations and homelike at- 

mosphere. Bathing right 

from your room on the 

world's most beautiful 

beach. All sports and 

recreation ‘around the 

corner from everything." 


FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLORIDA 
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PATENT 





REVIEWS 


APPARATUS FOR MIXING 
FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS 

U. S. 2,905,117, issued Sept. 22, 
1959 to John W. Dugan and as- 
signed to Flo-Mix Fertilizers Corp., 
describes an apparatus for mixing 
fertilizer solutions. 

All soil nutrients, such as an- 
hydrous ammonia, phosphoric acid 
or a solution of potash in water may 
be delivered to the place at which 
they are used in highly concen- 
trated forms in commercially avail- 
able containers. The containers 
with the nutrient and an additional 
water container are mounted on a 
suitable mobile frame, as shown in 
Fig. 1, which also carries the means 
for the subsurface injection of the 
nutrient. 

When the mobile frame is moved 
over an area to be fertilized, con- 
duits from the various containers 
direct the liquid solutions toward 
the soil. During the passage from 
the container to the soil the concen- 
tration of the streams may be 
changed in the manner required by 
dilution of the streams with water, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 


PLANT GROWTH REGULANTS 
AND HERBICIDES 

U. S. 2,906,670 and 2,906,671, 
issued Sept. 29, 1959 to Antony 
Borrow, Edward G. Jeffreys, and 
Ian S. Nixon, assigned to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., describe 
metabolic processes for the produc- 
tion of gibberellic acid. 


U. S. 2,909,419-21, issued Oct. 
20, 1959 to Hans Gysin and Enrico 
Knusli, assigned to J. R. Geigy 
A.G., disclose the herbicidal effect 


By Dr. Melvin Nord 


of mono-, di-, and tri-amino-s- 


triazine derivatives. 


U. S. 2,907,650, issued Oct. 6, 
1959 to Louis G. Nickell and as- 
signed to Chas. Pfizer & Co., pro- 
vides a process for the stimulation 
of plant growth which consists of 
contacting the plant material with 
isochlortetracycline. 


PESTICIDES 

U. S. 2,905,586, issued Sept. 22, 
1959 to Marion W. Harman and as- 
signed to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
discloses the nematocidal use of 
esters of monosubstituted dithio- 
carbamic acids, such as allyl methyl 
dithiocarbamate. 


U. S. 2,905,587, issued Sept. 22, 
1959 to Robert J. Dowling and as- 
signed to United States Rubber 
Co., discloses a method of reducing 
the possible phytotoxic effect of 
chloroalkyl aryloxalkyl sulfite in 
insecticide compositions, by adding 
sodium carboxymethylcellulose. 


U. S. 2,905,588, issued Sept. 22, 
1959 to Charles R. Youngson and 
assigned to the Dow Chemical Co., 
discloses the fungicidal and nemato- 
cidal properties of ethyny] ketones. 


U. S. 2,906,661, issued Sept. 29, 
1959 to Joseph W. Baker and 
George A. Saul, assigned to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., discloses the 
nematocidal properties of propargy! 
phosphorothioates. 


U. S. 2,906,662, issued Sept. 29, 
1959 to Emery J. Carlson and as- 
signed to Allied Chemical Corp., 
discloses the use of a novel chloro- 
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carbon having the empirical fo: 
mula Cy Cls as a fungicide. 


U. S. 2,909,457, issued Oct. 26 
1959 to Gail H. Birum, assigned t: 
Monsanto Chemical Co., disclose 
the nematocidal properties of cer 
tain thio-esters, such as bis (2,4 
dinitropheny]) sulfide. 


U. S. 2,907,691, issued Oct. 6, 
1959 to Gilbert S. Hartley anc 
Peter O. Park, assigned to Fisons 
Pest Control Ltd., describes a 
fungicidal preparation for spraying 
plants, which consists of an aque- 
ous suspension of a soluble am- 
monium salt of an acid containing 
12-18 carbon atoms. 


FERTILIZERS 

U. S. 2,905,526, issued Sept. 22, 
1959 to Robert F. McCullough and 
assigned to U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, describes a process for 
the recovery of aluminum, phos- 
phorus and minor values from 
leached zone material found in the 
Florida pebble phosphate fields. 


U. S. 2,905,532, issued Sept. 22, 
1959 to Joshua B. Thompson and 
assigned to the Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., provides a method for re- 
ducing the caking of ammonium 
sulfate crystals by treating them 
with alkyl aryl sulfonate. 


U. S. 2,906,603, issued Sept. 29, 
1959 to Jacques Lafont and as- 
signed to Societe d’Etudes Chimi- 
ques pour I’Industrie et |’Agricul- 
ture, provides a method of pro- 
ducing potassium sulfate unmixed 
with unwanted crystals, by react- 
ing potassium chloride in an aque- 
ous solution with propylammonium 
sulfate. The potassium sulfate pre- 
cipitates out, and the isopropyl 
ammonium hydrochloride remain- 
ing in solution is treated with lime 
and distilled to recover the amine 
for re-use. 


U. S. 2,906,615, issued Sept. 29, 
1959 to Lloyd F. Dumore, de- 
scribes a process of making ferti- 
lizer from poultry droppings and 
feathers. a 
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‘SUSTOM APPLICATION 


UBSTANTIAL reductions in packaging costs have 
been realized by the Smith-Douglass Company of 
Norfolk, Va., one of the nation’s leading producers of 
farm chemicals, since they began packing their prod- 
ucts in multiwall sacks made with stretchable paper. 

For the past year and one half, the company has 
conducted intensive tests to compare the perform- 
ance of bags made with the new stretch paper against 
regular kraft multiwalls. In the process, approxi- 
mately one million bags were used. 

“As a result of our experience, we are convinced 
that the performance of stretchable paper bags far 
surpass ordinary kraft bags,’’ states J. B. Lynch, 
general purchasing agent for Smith-Douglass. ‘‘The 
greater strength of stretch paper provides us with a 
30% safety factor against breakage at no extra cost,”’ 
he points out, “besides helping us overcome problems 
encountered in storage, filling, sewing and handling 
operations.” 

The built-in stretch of the new bags has reduced 
breakage and damage for Smith-Douglass throughout 
the manufacturing cycle as well as in the shipment of 
finished goods to customers. Mr. Lynch reports that 
bags made of stretch paper have the strength to with- 
stand the severe shock that results when filled bags 
drop 31% feet from conveyors to the floor. Good per- 
formance during loading and handling operations and 
lower damage during shipment has produced a sub- 
stantial drop in rehandling and rebagging costs for the 
company. 

Besides these outstanding strength features, Mr. 
lynch said that the distinctive features of stretch 
paper have made other savings possible. 

Smith-Douglass often stores bags for periods rang- 
ing from 30 days to 6 months before using them. 
Conventional bags had a tendency to dry out and 
become brittle the company found and consequently 
broke under sudden impact loads of filling with 50, 
“) or 100 pounds of plant food or feed products. 
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reports J. B. Lynch, purchasing 
agent for Smith-Douglass Company. 


By ROBERT W. D’AMBRY 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


This problem has been minimized since the switch 
was made to bags made of stretch paper. The lower 
porosity stretchable paper enables it to retain its 
manufactured moisture content of 4 to 6% during 
storage. Because they don’t become brittle, breakage 
occurs less often. 

“The greater flexibility of stretch paper, which is 
approximately 35% higher than conventional kraft, 
has helped to prevent ‘sore hands’ among the filling 
machine operators who handle the sacks all day. This 
flexibility also means less effort is required to place 
the bag on filling spouts. Filling speeds have been 
stepped up since this results in shorter positioning 
time,” Lynch added. 

Smith-Douglass is now using a multiwall sack with 
fewer plies since stretch paper has far greater strength. 
This reduces bag weights and further increases flexi- 
bility characteristics. Appearance of the filled bags 
has also improved since extensible paper ‘‘gives in” 
to the density of the product, making full use of all 
the package contours. 

Fewer plies with increased flexibility also means 
lower strain on the sewing machine head and less 
broken needles. Faster and easier straight line sewing 
has increased the number of bags per minute that the 
company can get off the end of the conveyor, Mr. 
Lynch said. Better product retention is also achieved 
through these sewing improvements. 

Sales for Smith-Douglass came to over $39,000,000 
last year. In addition to its Norfolk plant, the com- 
pany has manufacturing operations located at Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Danville, Va.; Granite City, IIl.; Houston, 
Texas; Kinston, N. C.; Plant City, Fla.; Streator, 
Ill.; Wilmington, N. C.; and Texas City, Texas, 
(Texas City Chemicals, Inc.—a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary). 

The company is a major supplier of farm fertilizers, 
animal feeds, and garden supplies. a 
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CUSTOM APPLICATION 


APPUGATIONS 


for Cotton Insect Control 


are being investigated at several state experiment stations. 


Texas and Arkansas 


Stations are studying spray nozzles; Mississippi is testing an air-blasting method. 


aera insects have been of great concern to the 
cotton producer for a number of years. A large 
portion of the over-all cost of production is consumed 
in controlling these pests. In some areas from 15 to 
20 insecticidal applications are required during the 
growing season to keep them in check. Even with the 
high cost, cotton farmers are still losing millions of 
bales each year to insects. 

Chemical companies have made tremendous strides 
towards developing new and more effective chemicals 
to aid in combating this ever increasing problem. 
Even though we have effective insecticides available, 
effective control is not ensured unless the materials 
are applied properly. Along with the development of 
new insecticides similar studies are being carried on 
by various institutions, including industry and public 
research, to investigate new techniques and methods of 
application. 

Under the Regional Cotton Mechanization project, 
several state experiment stations have been charged 
with the responsibility of investigating the applica- 
tions of insecticides. Studies with spray nozzles were 
initiated by the Texas Station in 1950. These tests 
are being conducted cooperatively by the Depart- 
ments of Agricultural Engineering and Entomology 
with Dr. P. L. Adkisson representing this department. 
Early results with these studies showed that equally 
effective control of insects could be obtained by timely 
applications with two gallons of total spray as com- 
pared with 14 gallons per acre, provided the same 
amount of active ingredients were applied. Further 
work at this station has disclosed that over a 5-year 
period one nozzle placed directly over the row resulted 
in equal insect control and yields as compared with 
more complex arrangements employing up to three 
nozzles per row. These tests were conducted in the 
Brazos River Valley near College Station with an 
average rainfall of about 40 inches. The cotton plants 
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By LAMBERT H. WILKES* 


ranged in height from 24” during dry years up to 60 
to 70 inches during seasons of heavy rainfall, within 
the 5-year period. Based upon these results, simple 
nozzles arrangement and low gallonage rates are 
being recommended and used by the farmers through- 
out the state of Texas with good results. 

During the 1957 and 1958 growing seasons, three 
types of boomless or wide-swath nozzles capable of 
covering from 6 to 12 rows per nozzle were investi- 
gated as a possible means of applying insecticides. 
The insect infestations during the 1957 season were 
relatively low during the test period and the resulting 
yields reflected little or no differences between the 
conventional nozzles and the boomless nozzles. 

A more thorough study of these nozzles was con- 
ducted in 1958 in an area which was heavily infested 
with boll weevils and bollworms. These nozzles were 
compared. with the conventional low gallonage noz- 
zles in arrangements employing one nozzle per row 
and two nozzles per row. Seven applications were 
made with the nozzles during the test period. Ac- 
curate insect infestation records were maintained by 
the entomologists and card data was collected to 
record distribution and penetration of the spray 
material. 


NOZZLES FOR WEEVIL CONTROL 


Results from these tests showed that the conven- 
tional nozzles gave the most effective control of the 
boll weevil. Weevil infestations in the plots treated 
with the boomless nozzles approached that found in 
the check plot which received no spray. Weekly boll- 
worm-injured square records indicated that all noz- 
zles gave some control of this insect. However, the 


* Agricultural Engineer, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Presented at the National Cotton Council's Beltwide Production- 
Mechanization Conference, Memphis, Tennessee, January 14-15. 
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se:sonal average indicated that the one and two 
nozzle per row arrangement had significantly less 
boilworm-injured squares than the boomless nozzles. 

The yield results also reflected considerable differ- 
ences between. the nozzles. These results show that 
the conventional nozzles were significantly better 
than the boomless nozzles. Yield data recorded sepa- 
rately for each row within the plots of the boomless 
nozzles showed a consistent trend towards a decrease 
in yield per row as the distance increased from the 
nozzle. This difference in yield between rows for the 
boomless nozzles was attributed to the range in drop- 
let sizes, and unequal distribution and poor coverage 
obtained towards the outer areas of the swath as later 
checked in laboratory studies. 


EFFECT OF DROPLET SIZE 


Based upon these results, field tests were established 
in 1959 to evaluate the effects of droplet sizes on 
certain cotton insect control. This was accomplished 
by selecting 4 sizes of nozzles, each with a different 
size orifice. The rate of application for all nozzles 
was held constant by selecting ground speeds and 
pressures to eliminate this variable. Although the 
droplet sizes were not uniform for each nozzle, mean 
particle size estimates of 55, 70, 105 and 150 microns 
was obtained with the four nozzles. Results from 
these studies revealed that the material delivered 
from the smaller nozzles was significantly better for 
controlling the boll weevil and bollworms than the 
larger droplets produced by the larger nozzles with 
each nozzle delivering the same amount of spray 
material per acre. Plans are being made to pursue 
this course of study further through the use of labora- 
tory facilities whereby more control over the uni- 
formity of droplets can be maintained. 

Similar studies on methods of application are under 
investigation by the Arkansas Experiment Station. 
This work is being conducted by Ed Mathews of the 
Agricultural Engineering Department and in cooper- 
ation with the Entomology Department. 

The techniques employed in evaluating the nozzles 
differed somewhat from those used by the Texas Sta- 
tion. Rather than rely upon a field population build- 
up of insects in this area, the caged-plat technique was 
used. With this method, random plants within each plot 
were caged with a nylon net material after the plants 
were treated with insecticides. Fifteen laboratory 
reared weevils were released in each cage and a count 
was made 24 to 48 hours later to determine the num- 
ber of live or dead weevils. Natural mortality of the 
weevils was determined by caging untreated plants 
at the same time as the treated plants. Thus the 
primary differences in techniques used by the two 
stations is that the area of movements by a known 
number of insects was confined as compared to field 
conditions with ao confinement in Texas. 

Four arrangements of nozzles were used in the 1958 
and 59 growing season, including 1, 3 and 5 nozzles 
per row and one broadcast nozzle covering 12 rows. 
Six gallons of spray material per acre were applied 
with the 1 and 3 nozzle arrangements and 10 gallons/ 
acre rate was applied with the 5 nozzle and broadcast 
arrangements. The 1958 results showed no significant 
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difference between nozzles, but all were better than 
the check which received no spray. Although a sta- 
tistical analysis has not been made of the 1959 data 
at this time, the results show a higher per cent kill 
for the 5 nozzle application as compared with others. 
This was especially true for the first two applications 
which were made while fruiting was taking place over 
most of the plant. The latter applications which were 
made when fruiting was confined towards the top of 
the plant do not show this difference. 


STUDIES ON AIR-BLAST METHOD 

Another method of application is currently under 
investigation by O. B. Wooten of the USDA stationed 
at the Delta Station at Stoneville, Mississippi. This 
method employs a blast of air to carry the spray ma- 
terial. Although this is not a new principle it is rela- 
tively new in its employment as a means of controlling 
cotton insects. Recent studies with this equipment 
have been primarily with defoliants since very light 
insect infestations have been encountered during the 
past several years in this area. The method of evalua- 
tion consisted of examining various parts of the plants 
across the swath with a black light which is used to 
detect a fluorescent material delivered by the sprayer. 
Two sizes with an approximate output of 40,000 and 
70,000 cubic feet of air per minute with effective 
swaths of 60 and 90 feet respectively, have been used. 
Based upon preliminary results, according to Wooten, 
the best rate of insecticides would be 10-15 gallons 
per acre. The use of fluorescent materials as a tracer 
indicates that good coverage is obtained. 

Although the results are encouraging, there are 
some problems associated with these machines. These 
include the use of alleys to provide passage for the 
machines through the field, experience on part of 
the operator to take advantage of the prevailing 
winds and unequal distribution which is generally 
encountered with skips along the edges of the field. 
Additional work is also needed to determine the best 
nozzle arrangements for cotton, the optimum height 
of the volute in relation to the cotton and most 
efficient size of machine to fit into a given operation. 


APPLYING DIFFICULT MATERIALS 

A new principle of spraying which uses a blast of 
low pressure air over an air-foil is currently being 
studied at the Texas Station. By the design of the 
air foil, the mixing takes place in the spray head. 
This principle could certainly offer tremendous pos- 
sibilities in applying some of the more difficult ma- 
terials such as wettable powders. 

With the current research and cooperative efforts 
of the Agricultural Engineers and Entomologists 
which is now in progress at the various stations it is 
my opinion that some of the long standing problems 
and questions associated with application will be 
answered. New techniques in evaluating various 
methods of applications which have recently been 
developed will also play an important role in helping 
to determine some of the basic problems associated 
with spraying. These combined should help reduce 
some of the hidden costs generally encountered with 
faulty application of insecticides. a 
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FISONS 
NEW 
AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 
PLANT 


Ammonium nitrate is produced as a 
hot solution, containing as much as 


88 per cent AN and 12 per cent water 


Nitric acid processing area at the Stanford-le-Hope plant. 
At right is the compressor house, and adjoining equipment 
includes waste heat boilers and an ammonium veporizer. 


Ammonia from the new synthetic ammonia plant at Shellhaven 
is fed to Fisons factory at Stanford-le-Hope and stored in this 
2,000 ton sphere before being converted to ammonium nitrate. 


By J. GRINDROD 


S PART of a £414 million ($11.9 million) project to 
A enable ammonium nitrate to be incorporated into 
compound fertilizers, a new factory to produce 400 
tons of ammonium nitrate a day, or about 140,000 
tons a year with room for future expansion if required, 
has recently been opened by Fisons Limited, at Stan- 
ford-le-Hope, Essex, England. The ammonium nitrate 
is produced by oxidizing ammonia to nitric acid, fol- 
lowed by combining the nitric acid with more 
ammonia. 

Two important features of the Stanford-le-Hope 
nitric acid plant are that it is self sustaining and that 
it is free from pollution problems. It is so designed 
that, once started up, the energy released during the 
manufacturing process is recovered to such an extent 
that no outside energy is needed to continue produc- 
tion, save a minor amount of electricity required to 
operate pumps. This is due to careful consideration 
of the plant heat balance, together with the use of an 
efficient 7,000 h.p. air compressor. To insure that the 
exhaust gases leaving the stack are clean and harmless 
a unique new catalytic unit has been installed. 

A further outstanding feature of the project as a 
whole is the fact that the end product is in liquid 
form, the ammonium nitrate being produced as a hot 
solution containing as much as 88 per cent ammonium 
nitrate and only 12 per cent water. 

The first company to make granular superphos- 
phate in the United Kingdom, Fisons is now the big- 
gest manufacturer of chemical fertilizers in the coun- 
try. The firm supplies more than 40 per cent of the 
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Altogether 1,500,000 gallons of ammonium nitrate can be stored at the plant. Capacity of this tank: 1 million gallons. 


plant nutrients used each year by British farmers and 
handles in the process of manufacture one-and-a-half 
million tons of raw material. The Fisons Group con- 
trols, in the U.K., 17 subsidiary companies and has 
44 factories and depots, as well as several major fac- 
tories operated as joint ventures. Overseas, there are 
20 subsidiary and associated companies located in 
nine countries. 

Coinciding with the official opening of the new 
factory, Fisons introduced two new high-grade com- 
pound fertilizers of higher concentration, both based 
on ammonium nitrate. A proportion of ammonium 
nitrate will, in future, also be incorporated in all com- 
pound fertilizers in the Fisons ‘‘40”’ range. The two 
new products are Fisons 42 (16-9-9) and Fisons 49 
(14-6-20). Fisons 42, to replace Fisons 32, for the 
first time enables spring corn to be combine-drilled 
with a compound which supplies the necessary high 
quantity of nitrogen in the seed bed, together with the 
right amounts of phosphate and potash. Additional 
top dressings will rarely be needed. Fisons 49, super- 
seding Fisons 39, is mainly intended for crops and 
grass on soils of high phosphate status where addi- 
tional potash is required. The nitrate nitrogen in the 
ammonium nitrate is quickly available to the plant 
and aids early growth. The ammonium nitrogen is 
released more slowly and steadily. 

Up to now, ammonium sulfate has been the raw 
material used mostly to provide nitrogen in compound 
fertilizers. This has a 20.8 per cent nitrogen content. 
The nitrogen concentration of Fisons ammonium 
nitrate is 35 per cent and the trend is expected to 
continue toward higher concentration. Furthermore, 
the completely new process by which these com- 
pounds are made has brought about improvements 
i: the products. Plant food is more evenly distributed 
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in each granule and the compounds store well and 
flow freely through the drill. 

Building operations at the Stanford-le-Hope 63- 
acre site began in the spring of 1957. During con- 
struction of the factory, staff and labor forces were 
recruited and trained and visits to American plants 
made by the technical staff. 

An agreement was reached with the Shell Chemical 
Company whereby the latter would supply nitrogen, 
chiefly as ammonia, but also small amounts of nitric 
acid, from their new plant at adjacent Shellhaven. 

Shell is to produce 75,000 tons of ammonia a year. 
Of this 15,000 tons will be used for making Nitra- 
Shell. The remainder, 99.9 per cent pure with a max. 
oil content of 15 p.p.m., will be sold in liquid form, 
the bulk, if not all of it, being delivered through a 
pipeline to the Fisons plant. Here it will be stored 
under conditions maintained by a refrigeration unit, 
in a 2,000-ton capacity insulated sphere at 55 Ib. 
p.s.i.g. and 5 deg. C. for production. 

Of the nitric acid used by Fisons, about 30 per cent 
will be received by pipeline at 5714 per cent strength 
from Shell and stored in a 100,000 gallon capacity 
stainless stell tank. The remainder of the nitric acid 
consumed will be manufactured in Fisons’ own plant, 
which, using a modified Du Pont process, has a daily 
capacity of 64,000 gallons of 57/58 per cent acid. It 
is stored in three stainless steel tanks, each with a 
capacity of 40,000 gallons. 

Both the nitric acid unit and the liquid ammonium 
nitrate unit were installed by Constructors John 
Brown Ltd. Believed to be the largest of their type in 
Europe, the installations were carried out to the 
designs of Chemical and Industrial International 
Ltd., of Nassau, Bahamas, on a joint venture basis. 
In conjunction with Fisons, Constructors John Brown 
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Inside the boiler house. Three of the four G.W.B. 


packaged boilers are shown with associated equipment. 


Ltd. was also responsible for the construction of the 
off-site facilities, including transmission of H.P. and 
L.P. steam, condensate, ammonium nitrate, refinery 
gas and nitric acid, as well as instrumentation. 

Oxidation of the ammonia is carried out catalytically 
by passing a 10 per cent ammonia/air mixture through 
platinum-rhodium gauze pads. Before mixing, the 
air is filtered and compressed to 120 Ib. p.s.i.g. in a 
7,000 h.p., 9-stage rotary isotherm compressor driven 
by steam and gas expansion turbines on a common 
shaft. The compressor and the gas turbine were 
manufactured by Brown Boveri and Co. Ltd., of 
Baden, Switzerland. The gas turbine, operating on 
heated tail gas at 80 lb. p.s.i.g. provides about two- 
thirds of the energy for the compressor. The steam 
turbine, which provides the remaining one-third of 
the power, was manufactured by Belliss and Morcom 
Ltd., of England. 

On leaving the storage sphere, liquid ammonia is 
evaporated and fed at 150 lb. p.s.i.g. into the air 
stream through a mixer and thence to the converter 
for catalytic oxidation. The reaction is exothermic 
and the catalyst is maintained at a temperature of 
about 940 deg. C. 


COOLING THE GASES 

Cooling of the hot gases containing oxides of ni- 
trogen is effected in a series of heat exchangers, a 
waste heat boiler and a serpentine cooler sprayed with 
water. After cooling, the gases are mixed with sec- 
ondary air and passed into a bubble-cap absorption 
tower, where the oxides of nitrogen are absorbed in 
water to form nitric acid. To reduce the concentration 
of oxides of nitrogen still left in the gases, fuel gas is 
injected and the mixture passed through a catalytic 
fume eliminator, reaction heat being recovered as 
steam in a further waste heat boiler. The purified tail 
gases, at a pressure of 80 Ib. p.s.i.g., then pass through 
the compressor gas turbine and so via the stack to 
atmosphere. 

In order to replenish the platinum-rhodium cata- 
lyst, the nitric acid unit is shut down for a short 
period every three weeks, but otherwise it operates 
continuously. The plant is fully instrumented and 
automatic shut-down is provided for in case of trouble. 

Neutralization of the nitric acid is effected by com- 
bining the nitric acid with more ammonia by the 
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Stengel process developed by Commercial Solvent 
Corporation, of New York. Mixing takes place in 
specially designed reactor which consists of a stainles 
steel tube packed with stainless steel rings. Into th 
mixer, in the top part of the reactor, the nitric acid i 
pumped by way of a heater and in the mixer combine 
with a stream of ammonia vapor. During passage o 
the mixture through the reactor, the heat develope: 
boils off most of the water present in the nitric acid 
The ammonium nitrate solution and steam from th 
base of the reactor then flow through a separator 
From there, ammonium nitrate end product i: 
pumped through heated stainless steel pipelines to b: 
stored in a 1,000,000 gallon storage tank built by 
Whessoe Ltd., who also supplied smaller stainless 
steel tanks and the 60 ft. diameter liquid ammonia 
sphere. The ammonium nitrate tank is reputed to 
be the largest stainless steel tank in the U. K. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 

Shut down and start-up of the ammonium nitrate 
plant are virtually automatic and a high degree of 
instrumentation has been provided to ensure ac- 
curate control of all operations. 

To provide steam for the new Stanford-le-Hope 
plant, four model 500 GWB Powermaster oil-fired 
packaged boilers have been installed. Each develops 
17,250 lb. of steam per hour and is fully automatic 
and smoke free in operation, with an efficiency in 
excess of 80 per cent. 

In storage the hot finished product, in 88 per cent 
solution form, is kept at a temperature of 120 degrees 
C. Altogether, 1,500,000 gallons or 8,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate can be stored at the works. 

It leaves the factory en route to Fisons’ compound 
fertilizer plants at Avonmouth, Barking, Boston 
(Lincs.), Goole, Immingham, Ipswich, Plymouth and 
Widnes in road or rail tankers specially built to carry 
a chemical which must be kept above its freezing 
point of 85 degrees C. if the solution is not to 
crystallize. 

A fleet of 15 road tankers, each of 2,400 gallon 
capacity, will operate on a 24-hours-a-day schedule, 
carrying the solution to various Fisons’ factories. 
Eight of these tankers can be filled in an hour at a 
gantry with four loading points. 

British Railways has also undertaken to provide an 
express freight service, at regular scheduled times, to 
Fisons’ works at Immingham and Avonmouth. A 
train of 15 of these power braked 22-ton tank wagons 
can be loaded in four to five hours. Powered by a 
high-capacity engine, a train leaving Stanford-le- 
Hope at 8 p.m. can cover the 200 miles to Imming- 
ham or Avonmouth in under eight hours. Discharge 
of the tank wagons takes another eight hours and the 
empty wagons are then hauled back at the same speed 
as on the outward journey. 

All the tankers are provided with heating coils 
which, in the case of rail transport, can be supplied 
with locomotive steam should unforseen delays occur 
en-route. 

Additional plant has been installed at the receiving 
factories and extensive modifications made to existing 
plant to deal with the new nitrogen compound. a 
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St. Regis:Paper'Co., New York Gity..............:.0... 16,47 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky.......... 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. . 

Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, Ohio... .. 

Sprayine-Systems Co., Bellwood; Il... .............. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind.. . 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga....... 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 

Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md......... 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Div. of National Distillers 
and Chemicals Corp., New York City....... 


Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala...... 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., New York City... 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. . 











LOW COST 
EFFICIENT 


BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT 





AUTOMATIC MODEL BA-6 
Bags start the sewing operation when they reach the head. 
After sewing, thread is cut automatically and conveyor belt 
continues to move bag. Instantaneous start/stop controls. 








@ Total weight, only 10/2 pounds. 

e@ Requires no installation, supports or 
plant space . . . merely plug into any 
electrical outlet. 

@ Handles all textile and paper bags. 

@ Closes average 100 Ib. bag in less than 
6 seconds. : 








Write for complete 
Catalog File of 
TAPE BINDING ATTACHMENT | 22 Closing Eauipment. 


e Produces perfect tape-bound 
closures. 


* Complete portability main- DAVE FISCHBEIN Co., 


tained. 
e Can be quickly removed when 2730 30th Ave. S., Dept. GE 
tape-binding is not required. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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EDITORIAL 
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How well do you really know farmers? 


You'll recall reading last month on this 
page that “XYZ Chemical Company” was pre- 
paring to do business as usual in 1960 when 
suddenly its officers seemed to have a rude 
awakening. 

“How could we have been so wrong about 
today’s farmer?’’ they all seemed to ask at once. 

Now let’s go back and see what caused all the 
furor... 

Anyone, as you well know, can be a skeptic 
about marketing statistics. The best method of 
dramatizing change, however, is to take those 
skeptics of yours on a tour of their market area 
—if not a physical one, a mental one. 

The latter is exactly what our enterprising 
sales manager did for X YZ’'s board of directors 
—and very convincingly! 

‘Take a good look at the consumers of our 
fertilizers and pesticides,’’ he challenged them. 
“See what they’re buying... what they're 
dreaming about... what their aspirations and 
opinions are. 

“In X YZ’s market area last year more farmers 
were putting in swimming pools than ever before. 
Several were members of country clubs. And 
more farmers than ever were taking their families 
on trips abroad.” 

“Hold it right there, son! What was that you 
just said—how many farmers took trips to 
Europe and elsewhere?” the die-hard member 
of the board snapped. 

“All you have to do is read the farm magazines 
and look at the front pages of the local news- 
papers to see what’s going on,”’ the sales manager 
answered. Then with a smile, he added: 

“Of course, we could get all the facts with 
some badly needed research.” 

“That’s right,’ another member replied, 
“I’ve heard of several sponsored tours the past 
few years by the farm press. Say, these so-called 
country hicks are becoming more cultured than 
we are. How does one go about getting on one 
ot these tours?’’ he mused. 

“Talk about culture. You don’t know where 
the country ends and the city begins anymore,” 
the sales manager continued. 

“Now let’s take HI-FI. I couldn’t begin to 
tell you how stereophonic sound is reverberating 
all over our market area. The farmer is getting 
tired of being associated with the average 
American who is glued to his TV set. 

“Call it a status symbol, if you want. By 
gosh, I think our customers are more affected 
by these things than the city guy.”’ 

One board member who could hardly restrain 
himself broke in and said, “Yeh, he’s right! 
Remember last year when the banker came 
riding up to the bank in a Volkswagen? Well, 
I saw one of our farmers driving on up to that 
same bank just the other day in a Renault. 


Fact is, there are a lot of foreign cars out on the 
country roads these days.” 

The sales manager seized this opportunity to 
explain a major change in status symbols. He 
reminded them that the automobile has lost its 
importance as a status symbol because there’s 
such a variety of cars—both foreign and domestic 
—that you can’t tell what a man is by the car he 
drives. 

What has replaced the automobile? The 
things we have been discussing, plus. . . . 
> A great desire for education. 
> A better wardrobe. 
> Better housing and appliances. 
> Dining out. 

“You find farmers talking more about such 
things as modern art. Imagine this! They’re 
also turning from hillbilly music to opera!”’ 
the SM explained. 

“Hold it!’ our die-hard director demanded. 
“This is getting ridiculous! First you tell us 
they’re taking trips to Europe—and now they’re 
opera fans. That’s too much...” 

Realizing that the conversation was getting a 
little out-of-hand, the SM tempered the discus- 
sion with these words: 

“Believe whatever you want, but there’s one 
thing you must admit. There’s been an awaken- 
ing here today. We find that our farmers have 
money to spend on swimming pools, trips to 
Europe, HI-FI sets, and the like. They aren’t 
simple folks, but rather very fickle, complex 
business people. 

“But we're still old-fashioned enough to sell 
our products like we're back in the thirties... 
price alone! Our products make it possible for 
farmers to improve their standard of living. 

‘Why do we give farmers such bargains? Be- 
cause we don't know any better! 

“Tt’s about time this company realizes that the 
only way we can make the sixties soar for us is to 
make it our business to understand our customers 
better. But it’s more than that... 

“If you believe in the free enterprise system— 
and wish to preserve it—you must realize before 
it’s too late that marketing provides the key to 
future progress of that system.”’ 

XYZ board of directors didn’t know it at the 
time, but they were talking themselves into a 
market research program which would eventually 
transform their company from a production to a 
marketing organization.* 

GorDON L. BERG 

* The orientation of manufacturing companies 
is toward the market and away from production. 
...GE now conceives itself to be a marketing 
rather than a production organization.'’'—Thomas 
B. McCabe, president of Scott Paper Company and 
a director of General Electric Company. 
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New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
... Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK in your kraft bags, 
you solve your breakage problems once and for all. Multiwalls of 
CLuPAK fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. For special 
handling problems, CLUPAK can be supplied with a rough outer- 
Sheet to provide far better anti-slide protection for your product. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK, as part of your next bag order. See the difference for your- 
self. Your customers are sure to like the extra service of a better, 
more dependable bag . . . and so will you. 














*Clupak, Inc’s. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and specifications. 
Clupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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_ power-shift 





*E. W. Carpenter, Plant Superintendent There are many reasons why the Model H-25 will dig, carry 
of G. B. C. Chemical Corp., Fairmount, and deliver more tonnage with lower operating and main- 
Indiana also says, “These features have tenance costs than anything near its size. One is the power- 
greatly increased efficiency over any shift transmission — exclusive in its class — with two speeds 
loader previously used. It is fast, and forward and reverse. Others are the power steer; power- 

See . transfer differential; 4,500 lbs. breakout force; 2,500 lb. carry 
well-balanced for maximum load- capacity; shortest turning radius of only 6 ft. 
carrying capacity.” 


The H-25 has been engineered to provide extraordinary pro- 
tection against dust and dirt damage: triple air cleaner sys- 
tem; cartridge-type oil filter on all three oil systems; sealed, 
self-adjusting service brakes; parking brake enclosed in 
transmission; special grease and oil seals on all vital points. 


Marion Logan, the operator, adds, 
“I get more production with less effort 
because of the easier, faster operation. 
The even, steady pull delivered by the 
new power-shift transmission gets full 
loads with less abuse to the machine.” 


Why not find out what a Model H-25 can do on your work? 
Ask your Hough Distributor for a demonstration, and ask 
about Hough Purchase and Lease Plans too. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CoO. 
704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Il. 


Send data on new H-25 “PAYLOADER" ® ai 
Nome : ; ’ 
Title : i) 








Company 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. Q 
— LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS ike 


SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





























